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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 


VoL. 41. No.7 


EDITORIALS 


O one can come near the actual currents of 
thought in the colleges today without 
realizing much intense dissatisfaction with 

the campus social organization. Sometimes this 
comes from those who, like one contributor to this 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, find a clash in 
principle with their fundamental Christian coi- 
victions. Sometimes, like the anonymous writer 
from the middle western university who senses 
a loss to a full education from the lack of sheer 
human fellowship, comprehending both sexes in a 
wholesome way. Others find in practice that 
they have in epitome the whole social problem 
right at their doors; indoors even. 

It would be easy to collect reams of denunciatory 
articles, especially dealing with the fraternities. 
We are, however, more profitably employed in seek- 
ing constructive solutions for our problems. It is 
significant that much of our best help in this process 
seems to come from those members of fraternities 
who from within are determined to find for all 
students a better, a more constructive social life. 
The suggestions here presented will seem foolish 
or inadequate to some. We hope to hear from 
such. Even if this number of this magazine is 
not everywhere acclaimed as solving the college 
social problems, we shall endeavor to sustain our 
faith and optimism by recalling that it was said 
of President Wilson when he tried to introduce a 
quadrangle system at Princeton to take the place 
of clubs, that “he didn’t get the ‘quads,’ but he did 
get the wrangle.” 


HE good may be the enemy of the best in 

our loyalties, as elsewhere. The really edu- 

cated man achieves the freedom of an ample 
horizon. An educated man who has the mind of 
the Lord Jesus sees all the kingdoms of the world 
and his own life also related to a world common- 
wealth of honest brotherly men—the Kingdom of 
God. All our social environments should be 
brought to that touchstone—Does loyalty to my 
group hold me back from the larger loyalty to 
that Kingdom? 

In a recent sermon Henry Sloane Coffin said: 


At the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science last December, it was pointed out 
that man’s worst foes are infinitesimally small. He has 


no reed to fear the elephant and the whale, but bacteria 
and protezoa are too powerful for him. 


Some fifteen 


papers were read at that meeting by eminent botanists 
who are studying a germ so diminutive that it passes 
easily through the pores of porcelain. It is a germ which 
causes what is called “the mosaic disease”—which has 
nothing to do with the Ten Commandments but refers to 
the mottled or yellow spots on the leaves of potatoes, 
cucumbers, tomatoes and other plants, causing damage 
amounting to millions of dollars in this country every 
year. There is a similar mosaic disease which infects the 
spirits of men. We do not break the Ten Commandments, 
but become infected with the infinitesimal germs of petti- 
ness—little interests, little plans, little expectations for 
ourselves and other people and the world. The yellow 
marks in leaves mean that the chlorophyll, that which 
connects the plants with the source of energy in the sun, 
has been destroyed and the plant loses its vitality. Think 
of the mottled spirits of men and women eaten up by 
microscopic concerns, and put out of connection with the 
Spirit of the great Lord of the universe, with His big 
heart and large mind and inclusive sense of responsibility. 


T is worth reprinting what Herbert Gray, in 
his friendly fashion, said to us in the October 
INTERCOLLEGIAN : 


I have often deplored in my own country the tyranny 
of custom and fashion within the student world. Morality 
and religion may be things left to the discretion of the 
individual, but woe betide the man who does any of the 
“things which are not done.” So does fashion take the 
place of law and gospel. But in your land of liberty I 
found things no better. “Compulsory conformity” seems 
to be the rule in many fraternities and clubs; and appar- 
ently what those not in fraternities and clubs may choose 
to do does not matter to anybody: Is the fraternity a 
good thing? Is it good that social control should be made 
so dominating? I was immensely attracted and charmed 
by much that I saw in fraternity houses. I shall never 
cease to think with pleasure of the delightful courtesy and 
hospitality extended to me ir them by some yourg Amer- 
icans. But the above questions rema‘ned to haunt me 
none the less. 


Drama in the Colleges 


HERE are those who think American college 

life is a “jazz” life and proof of this opinion 

is not far to seek. All the more, therefore, 
do we welcome reports of serious artistic efforts 
among students. This magazine has more than 
once called attention to the work of the Harvard 
Glee Club which year after year revives for us 
some of the really worthy songs and lyrics of the 
last and earlier centuries. We wish more Glee 
Clubs would as resolutely spurn the facile temp- 
tations of third-rate vaudeville. At the Univer- 
sity of Iowa they now have a University Theatre 
which is prepared to furnish a limited repertoire 
of classical and modern drama as well as certain 
student-made plays not only for the benefit of the 
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college community but also for nearby towns. 
The Little Country Theatre at North Dakota 
Agricultural College furnishes similar high-grade 
entertainment as well as providing their own stag- 
ing and costumes. A graduate from this insti- 
tution has organized the commendable Carolina 
Playmakers at Chapel Hill. California and sev- 
eral other colleges have their open-air theatres. 
The University of Washington has its Little The- 
atre. We welcome reports of artistic progress 
in American educational life, holding as we do 
that our religion has to do with Goodness and 
Truth but also with Beauty. 


The Original Greek Letter Fraternity 


FEW years after Jesus had been executed on 
a Roman gallows a discerning traveler in 
the eastern half of the Roman world would 
have discovered here and there small groups of 
quite ordinary people banded together in what 
was often described as a “Koinonia,” or fellow- 
ship. Mr. Dodd informs us that this was origi- 
nally a commercial term implying co-partnership 
or common possession. The common possession 
from which their fellowship had sprung was a 
vision of God and His intention for the human 
race that had come to them through observing 
and experiencing the life and death of a carpenter 
in Galilee whose continued presence in creative 
power they asserted was the bond which united 
them and whose personality became for them the 
image of the unseen God. 

This “Koinonia” was in a very real sense a fra- 
ternity. But it was a novel fraternal order for 
that day, and if taken seriously would seem 
equally novel to many of us now. For it was 
founded upon the idea of inclusion rather than of 
exclusion. It was a fellowship of those who knew, 
to use their own words, that they had passed from 
death into life because they loved the brother- 
hood. It was a society of people who made the 
astounding claim that they were citizens of the 
Divine Commonwealth, and that in their com- 
mon life and relationships God’s reign was being 
demonstrated, and the values that grow out of 
that were being appropriated. But they inter- 
preted the sovereignty of God in terms of creative 
love, and as a result instead of their fraternity 
being a priggish device for mutual self-gratula- 
tion and pooled self-esteem, it became in ideal the 
one true spiritual democracy. 

There are just two characteristics of this spir- 
itual democracy that I want to point out. These 
can be verified by a study of the historical docu- 
ments of those early days which have come down 
to us. 

(1.) The members of the “Koinonia” discov- 
ered in and through their fellowship a glorious 
moral and mental freedom. One of them wrote 
“where the spirit of Jesus is there is liberty.” 
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The old fears and inhibitions ceased, the old so- 
cial compulsions were transcended. They experi- 
enced a sense of the enhancement of all their fac- 
ulties and the orderly release of these for new 
achievements. It was liberty—the only true lib- 
erty because it rested upon the consciousness of 
a will functioning in love and obedience in har- 
mony with the Good Will of God. 

(2.) The members of the “Koinonia” were 
inspired by a profound belief in the infinite worth 
and value of every individual son of man. They 
were convinced (to use terms of our own day) 
that there can be neither German nor American, 
black man nor white man, barbarian nor civilized, 
Jew nor Anglo-Saxon, but that all are one in 
Christ. The spirit generated by this conviction 
was wholly incompatible with the erection or 
maintenance of barriers between men growing 
out of social prejudice or racial animosity and 
it constantly tended to undermine these and de- 
stroy them. 

Each college Association, if living up to its pur- 
pose, ought to be such a spiritual democracy. And 
if you belong to a fraternity and are at the same 
time a member of the Association some such ques- 
tions as the following will arise from your reflec- 
tion on (1) and (2) above: Is it true that, gen- 
erally speaking, the fraternity superimposes itself 
upon and overrides the personality of a new mem- 
ber? Does it instruct him in regard to the activ- 
ities he should go out for, and the offices he should 
“heel?” Does it tend to monopolize and arrange 
his social life? Does it influence him to engage 
in sport in order that the fraternity may acquire 
prestige rather than because sport is good in it- 
self? Does this mean that he progressively loses 
his own independent spirit, distinctive individu- 
ality, and native self-reliance, conforming more 
noticeably to type and becoming indistinguishable 
from the general mediocre character of the 
crowd? And is this freedom? Is it also true that 
the atmosphere in some fraternities creates all 
sorts of social and class barriers, warping men’s 
attitude toward their fellow students, perverting 
their views of human society, and dulling their 
sense of responsibility for it? 

The ideal of our Association is the ideal of the 
“Koinonia.” It can only be realized where a 
spiritual democracy truly exists. Let us test the 
value of our fraternity affiliations by that cri- 
terion. 





Via, Veritas, et Vita 
By ALICE MEYNELL 
“You never attained Him.” “If to attain 
Be to abide, then that may be.” 


“Endless the way, followed with how much pain!” 
“The way was He.” 
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Can College Fraternities Survive? 


By A. J. Elliott 






plied to our entire educational system, 
no agency that is having a vital part in 
determining the “output” of college life 

can hope to avoid careful scrutiny. 
There are those who are high in education 
who are saying that the supreme test of edu- 
cation must be life and that four of the essential 
factors in determining the content of life shall 
be health, habits, ideas and ideals. It is not only 
essential that the curriculum shall make its dis- 
tinct contribution to this end, but that every 
legitimate extra-curricula activity shall make its 
full contribution; all personalities related to the 
curriculum and to _ extra-curricula activities 
unitedly to strive for the supreme objective of 
Education-Life. 

To few if any groupings of college life is there 
coming a greater challenge than to the fraternity 
grouping. A great challenge because of what 
they profess to be and do, and because of their 
purpose as expressed in their respective rituals. 
They profess to be a home and through such an 
influence occupy a most unique place in deter- 
mining the health, habits, ideas and ideals of 
their members. 


First. The home life of each chapter which is 
now so largely pagan must be made to conform to 
Jesus’ Way of Life. I did not say Christian, be- 
cause so much of paganism has been incorporated 
in what is classified as Christian that even Jesus 
would not recognize much of what bears his 
name. If Jesus is the hope of societies as well as 
of individuals then He must be the test, rather 
than what be commonly classified as Christian. 


By the standards of Jesus, think what must be 
done to eliminate paganism from the chapter 
houses as well as from the general daily life of 
the fraternity. It is necessary to create in the 
chapter houses an atmosphere that will stimulate 
discussion of the greatest issues of life; that will 
inspire a burning desire for truth; that will build 
in every life reverence for God and respect for 
personality; create a passion for service and help 
every member form the habits that in years to 
come will be to him a tremendous asset. Why 
should a few—“a devil’s minority”—set the ideals 
and standards for the whole chapter? Why 
should it be the unusual thing for the fraternities 
of today to produce leaders with prophetic insight 
and reformer’s passion? If the acid test of the 
reality of the religion of a follower of Jesus is 
the extent to which one is used to pervade with 
His ideals and spirit the group in which one lives, 


plays or works, then surely there must be a rad- 
ical change in the life of fraternities or else we 
must acknowledge the supremacy of paganism. 

Second. Essential loyalties must be primary 
instead of secondary. In all fraternity life there 
is probably nothing finer or even more funda- 
mental than loyalty, but where secondary loyal- 
ties are placed before primary loyalties the influ- 
ence upon character development is disastrous. 
A noted educator of a western university who has 
through the years kept very close to fraternity 
life was heard to say recently: “God has gone 
out of business in the fraternities in this institu- 
tion. They no longer praise God but sing praises 
to their fraternity.” A recent sorority initiate to 
whom the emblem of her church was very sacred 
was emphatically informed by her sisters that no 
emblem should be worn above the sorority pin; 
that her sorority must always be first. When the 
fraternity is placed before the college, before the 
Church and before God, it is riding for a fall and 
is having a demoralizing influence on its mem- 
bers, no matter how beautiful its ritual or how 
high-sounding its rules and regulations. Primary 
loyalties are essential to great leadership and any 
institution that undermines them cannot per- 
manently survive. It was a sad day for the fra- 
ternities when they went into politics and a worse 
day when the national organizations began to 
judge the success of their chapters by the num- 
ber of college honors that have been “captured” 
by members. One has but to look to the disas- 
trous work of T. N. E. to observe the fruitage of 
a policy that has brought ill to many a fraternity 
and to many a college. 


The compelled submission of freshmen is an- 
other unfortunate influence of the fraternity. 
Leaders are becoming more agreed that a fresh- 
man has no place in a college fraternity. He 
should have an opportunity to become a college 
man first. The whole college organization needs 
to be rearranged so that there is more oppor- 
tunity for self-expression for the freshmen. Take 
a freshman who has been a leader in high school, 
and give him no opportunity for voluntary ex- 
pression for a year or two, and you inevitably 
stifle his larger development. The freshman 
should have an opportunity to make his adjust- 
ments and to see under normal conditions those 
with whom he desires to form close associations. 
Individually, the fraternity man needs to form 
close natural associations. Incidentally, the fra- 
ternity needs the opportunity to see its prospec- 
tive members under normal conditions so as to 
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protect itself from the one who goes to college 
to “make a frat” and to stay as long as he can 
with the maximum “good time” and minimum 
work. All the forces of the college should be in- 
terested in so setting the stage for the freshman 
that he will be exposed to the best in college life 
and have his maximum opportunity to join with 
others in carrying out the best ideals and tradi- 
tions of the college. 

The narrow, petty loyalties of the present fra- 
ternity system is also robbing its members of 
that larger development that would be possible 
from closer association with the students of other 
nations. The prejudice of race and religion and 
the consequent judgment of individuals by race 
and religion instead of the real worth of the man 
is to be deplored. Race prejudice and supersti- 
tion are robbing the fraternity of the golden op- 
portunity so to cement the spirit of good will be- 
tween prospective leaders of the nations of the 
world by the bonds of personal friendship that in 
years to come “they will loathe to differ and de- 
termine to understand.” 

Third. To substitute a Christian for a pagan 
social life. Few colleges have recognized the fact 
that man is a social being and that for his larger 
development he demands opportunity for social 
expression. In this aspect of life, history is again 
repeating itself. In college life today there is 
about the same attitude toward social life for 
students that there was twenty-five years ago 
towards physical training. “Surely physical 
training is all right if students want it.” A few 
rules were made to govern conduct but it took 
years before there came almost universal recog- 
nition of the place of physical training in the 
development of student life. So it is today in 
social expression. “Surely, social life is all right,” 
and a few rules are made to try to make half 
decent the pagan social life that has been taken 
over from the world. Perhaps in this, too, it will 
take years before the colleges and universities 
will recognize the fact that man is a social being 
and that opportunity for proper expression is es- 
sential for the largest development—a social life 
that will be constructive and not destructive, a 
social life that will challenge the inventive pow- 
ers of the undergraduate mind and will magnify 
conversation and develop self-expression in the 
realm of music, drama, conversation and 
“stunts”; a social life that will exalt women and 
stimulate purity and chivalry; a social life that 
will delight in being entertained by entertaining 
and be so trained by participation in a new form 
of social life that students may go out from col- 
lege to lead in ushering in a new and constructive 
expression in social life. In such a field the fra- 
ternities have a unique opportunity. They have 
been at the heart of the social life of our colleges, 
but they have led in an expression that has been 
built upon sex stimulus and excesses, the degrada- 
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tion of women’s modesty, economic extravagance 
and the suppression of the individual’s ability t 
entertain; a social life that has created an atmo- 
sphere that is stifling to scholarship and produced 
a soil in which Christian statesmen do not grow. 

Fourth. A substitution of internal for external 
control: building faith and love in the hearts of 
men instead of prejudice and hate. 

Any organization that exercises such control 
over its members as does the present fraternity 
system may well consider its policies. Much has 
been said about military schools and systems 
destroying the initiative of men and boys, but one 
questions whether they could have had as detri- 
mental an influence as that exerted by fraterni- 
ties. Has any organization a right to interfere 
with the individual conscience? Even the state 
makes provision for the conscientious objector, 
but there are fraternities that are far less lenient 
than the state and by physical force, intimidation 
and humiliation compel undergraduates to violate 
their highest interpretation of Truth and God and 
trample on a man’s most sacred God-given her- 
itage—a free will and power of choice. Such 
cannot be the Jesus Way of Life for individuals 
or for societies. Not until the fraternity guards 
as sacred the God-given right of every man to 
his power of choice and free will, will it be worthy 
of a place in the educational system of tomorrow, 
the end of which shall be life—life that is in one- 
ness with Jesus Christ in all its relationships with 
men and with God. 

This article may best be summed up in the 
words of Dr. Gray in his address to the students 
at Blue Ridge when he said, in part: ‘“‘We need 
some common feeling of loyalty, some common 
authority before whom we can all bow, who will 
be a bond among us; and there can be none but 
God. We are beginning to see that this is the 
very fundamental condition of a decent world. 
We have to build on that or we cannot build at 
all. And so, Jesus says: ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.’ Seek to get our common life hap- 
pily based on the recognition of that one God. 
Jesus is against all the artificial things which 
divide up the family of God into hostile and sepa- 


rate groups. He is against class distinction, 
against exclusive nationalism, against all race 
prejudice and every other kind of prejudice. In 


Christ we are all brothers, for Christ is in us all, 
and the kingdom of God which is coming, is that 
state of the world in which at last we shall have 
got past all national hatred and race prejudice. 
Perhaps the most important thing for any society 
to decide is how it is going to deal with evil, with 
the unsocial man, with the man who wrongs his 
fellow man or who wrongs society—the man who 
disobeys the law. We are beginning to 
see as clearly as the sunshine that there is no way 
out of some of our gigantic problems short of the 
acknowledgment of God by all mankind.” 
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A College Without Fraternities 


By William S. Ament 


ry NHREE types of social or- 

ganization are dominant 

among our colleges and uni- 
versities: the fraternity system, 
the fraternity system modified 
by an institutional social policy 
and control, and the non-fra- 
ternity system. Each system 
has its advantages and disad- 
vantages; each its admirable 
traits and each the defects of its 
qualities. Firmly intrenched as these systems 
may be in different colleges, still no one of them 
can as yet claim finality. Each is still in process 
of development; each is still on trial. It is, then, 
the part of wisdom to study the matter objectively 
and to understand not only the situation at the 
present stage of development, but also the ten- 
dencies latent in these types of social organiza- 
tion. To aid such a study I shall attempt to show 
in the following brief paragraphs the aims and 
tendencies of the non-fraternity organization of 
Oberlin College, with some reference to similar 
conditions and problems at Carleton, Grinnell, 
and the College of Wooster. 

But first a word about the fraternity system. 
The most obvious fact about fraternities is the 
crystallization of college life into units and forms 
which resist change with the utmost of tenacity. 
The vested interest in fraternity property be- 
comes so great and the tradition of social usages 
becomes so fixed that once firmly established the 
fraternity system can be abolished only after the 
most destructive strife. The College of Wooster 
is probably a unique example of a college which 
survives and flourishes after a successful war of 
abolition. At Princeton the resistance was too 
great for President Wilson, and at Amherst, with 
all his proposed changes, President Meiklejohn 
did not seriously tamper with the Pan-Hellenic 
system. It is a strange anomaly that in and out 
of college a policy of laissez faire, which was once 
supposed to give the freest opportunity to all, 
means that social and economic power becomes 
concentrated among the organized few as a vested 
interest from which the mass is excluded. 

I am not here recording an indictment of fra- 
ternities but pointing out certain tendencies 
against which the non-fraternity college reacts. 
Among these, besides the power of fierce resist- 
ance to interference, the following are present in 
at least some degree: the splitting of the student 
body into Greeks and barbarians, civil discord 
among the Greeks themselves, the drift toward 
competitive expense, sporty life, and social ex- 
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clusiveness, the strains and pains of bidding, and 
the concentration on non-academic interests. 

To preserve the excellent aspects of fraternity 
life—and there are many—and to minimize the 
less desirable features, many colleges are trying 
to work the fraternities into an all-college system 
of democratic social life. The broadening of 
the system to include all the students, the pro- 
vision of freshman dormitories, plans for com- 
mon dining rooms, limitation of bidding to those 
who have resided a semester or a year, institu- 
tional approval of building plans, and other 
schemes are being tried with varying success, and 
usually with better results than come through 
laissez-faire. But even the most thorough-going 
of these plans do not modify the essential char- 
acter of fraternity life, which is self-perpetua- 
tion on the basis of competitive bidding, nor solve 
the problem of social control over secret and in; 
dependent units within the college. An Oberlin 
representative reports that he has repeatedly 
been teld by administrators gathered at confer- 
ences of presidents or deans: “We are handling 
our fraternitity problems successfully—but if 
you do not have fraternities—keep them out!” 


Fascinating Social Experiments 


To meet this problem at its heart, Oberlin Col- 
lege and a few others have forbidden secret and 
self-perpetuating social organizations. This stand 
leaves these colleges free from any one crystal- 
lized form of social life and makes them fascinat- 
ing fields of social experimentation in the devel- 
opment of human relationships. They alone among 
the colleges of America are not frozen down to a 
system which in its essentials cannot adapt its 
forms to the changing ideals and needs of times 
when fixed barriers of privileges are breaking 
down to make a freer field for talent and less ex- 
clusive forms of association. 

Although the result of this freedom is variety 
of social customs, still these non-fraternity col- 
leges have many tendencies in common. If stu- 
dents are not allowed to own and finance their 
own fraternity houses, it is obviously incumbent 
upon the colleges to supply adequate dormitories. 
Each of these non-fraternity colleges has, there- 
fore, made special efforts to supply or control 
living quarters for the whole school. All the 
women at Oberlin live in houses owned or super- 
vised by the college, and the men’s life -centers 
around the Men’s Building, which is also a dor- 
mitory accommodating 115. Grinnell has plunged 
heavily on men’s dormitories, and Carleton and 
Wooster plan to furnish dormitories for all their 
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students. Board is also largely supplied by the 
college, all four of these colleges running large 
commons and Oberlin, at least, supplementing 
these with a series of dining rooms at the women’s 
halls. A natural result of this all-college life is a 
unity of spirit which has been the chief factor in 
the success of these colleges in many lines. Even 
in case of lack of enthusiasm on the part of any 
individuals in the student body, there is not the 
factor of competing loyalty to an outside frater- 
nal order. The high standing of Wooster and 
Oberlin in Ohio athletics is largely due to this 
factor, and conversely the beginnings of near- 
fraternities have wrecked the Oberlin teams on at 
least two occasions. 

The typical fraternity man in or out of college 
is apt to gossip chiefly about the ever!asting per- 
sonalities and problems of life among the Greeks, 
in some colleges and communities to the exclusion 
of discussion of college interests and national af- 
fairs. In a non-fraternity college, while the triv- 
iality of personal gossip is all too dominant, still 
the things of common interest are not the social 
organization but matters of more general and 
genuine value. 

In such colleges, too, there is increased interest 
in the clubs organized for special purposes. Lit- 
erary societies, debating clubs, departmental 
clubs, student forums, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., the dramatic associations and musical so- 
cieties often flourish in greater degree than at 
fraternity schools. To this extent social life is 
subordinated to genuine intellectual, religious, or 
artistic motives. 

There is, however, no lack of social life. In 
the co-educational colleges, the social unit is too 
often a couple. But other social activities are 
organized by classes, by rooming or boarding 
halls, or by other natural units. Within these 
rather inclusive groups individuals make such as- 
sociations as are congenial, and often shift from 
one group to another with the development of 
their interests. 


pate in college life in a way denied to such “barbs’ 
at fraternity colleges. A surprising percentags« 
of such excellent but raw material develops dur- 
ing the college course or later into social accept- 
ability and genuine leadership. Oberln College is 
recommended by the General Education Board as 
the best American college for foreign students. 
The freedom of college social life is thus one 
factor causing Oberlin to be one of the most gen- 
uinely national as well as cosmopolitan colleges 
in America. Approximately, 1,000 students out 
of 1,800 come to Oberlin from outside of Ohio, 
and of these about 100 are registered from for- 
eign countries. This widening of the mental 
horizon is intellectually stimulating and is one 
factor which contributes to Oberlin’s record for 
scholarship. 


Non-Fraternity Colleges Also Have Problems 


But along with these undeniable assets the non- 
fraternity colleges have some unsolved problems. 
Their extreme individualism allows the freshman 
to go without the “polishing up” which he might 
get in a fraternity house. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the fraternities do not touch those who 
most need this experience and that their polish- 
ing may touch the surface only. Without perma- 
nent clubs there is some loss in continuity of con- 
nection between the recent graduate and the stu- 
dents, and without the national fraternal organi- 
zation the student lacks one convenient intercol- 
legiate affiliation. While the new alumni organi- 
zations are bringing the graduates and their col- 
leges closer together, more connections should be 
provided with alumni and with other institutions, 
especially those of the non-fraternity type. But 
perhaps the greatest difficulty is due simply to the 
contagion of the almost universal example of fra- 
ternity colleges and the attitude of their students 
and graduates who are very naturally critical of 
the institutions which exclude their clubs. 

A picture of the social and recreational or- 
ganization of Ober- 





The freer social 
life can assimilate 
more diverse ele- 
ments, and, at 
Oberlin at least, 
takes on distinctly 
more cosmopolitan 
characteristics 
than college life 
dominated by ex- 
clusive clubs. The 
“odd genius,” the 
bashful student, 
the country lad, 
students from for- 
eign preparatory 
schools here have a 
chance to partici- 
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KEEP COTTAGE 
One of the twelve women’s dormitories at Oberlin 





lin will illustrate 
the characteristics 
of the non-frater- 
nity colleges. 
Women who apply 
are assigned rooms 
by lot in the twelve 
college dormitories, 
provision being 
made for choice of 
roommates. Simi- 
larly matrons of 
the private houses 
pick their roomers 
from those who ap- 
ply. Freshmen men 
and a few upper- 
class leaders board 
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together at the Commons. Rooms at the Men’s 
Building are assigned by priority of application. 
Ten men’s houses are taken by groups, preferably 
of classmates, which are formed anew each year. 
In addition a number of men room at private 
homes. Most of the upperclass men board at the 
smaller women’s dormitories, which makes the 
most convenient units for social life. Under the 
supervision of a director of recreation, a recrea- 
tion hall is open every evening for an hour’s danc- 
ing or other amusement. Boarding houses often 
serve a luncheon there as part of a brief enter- 
tainment. All-college dances are staged in the 
gymnasium four or five times a year, and each 
class gives one general entertainment or more 
and one dance. The men have the use of the elab- 
orate equipment of the Men’s Building for in- 
formal entertainments of all kinds. About these 
central places and events there are a host of mi- 
nor social affairs which taken together reach 


Random Sampling 





practically everyone. In the development of a 
free and rich social life on an all-college basis 
Oberlin is handicapped by the lack of more men’s 
dormitories and a large recreation center. But 
there remains the ideal of a fine social life avail- 
able for everybody on the same terms and under 
college supervision to prevent its capture by per- 
manent and exclusive organizations, and this 
ideal is increasingly being realized. 

The continuing experiments in plastic and in- 
clusive social life at the non-fraternity colleges 
will bear watching. They offer the freest field 
for social experimentation under wise and imag- 
inative supervision. They promise the best train- 
ing for those who want to have a dynamic part 
in remolding those institutions of men and of na- 
tions which have become too ossified to satisfy 
the vital and irresistible growth of human rela- 
tions. 


of State University 


Social Life 






our large universities of the middle- 
west from a student point of view, with 
aeaeres) special attention to the relationship be- 

tween men and women, reveals the fact 
that the social life is not satisfactory. There are 
two main reasons for this statement. The first 
reason is that there is no social life for a large 
proportion of the students. The second reason is 
that the social life of men and women does not 
make for a broad and deep fellowship. By this I 
mean that many men and women feel under obli- 
gation to keep away from all serious questions. 
Many girls, after having had a “date” with a 
man, size him up accordng to his dancing ability 
and his “line.”” And the same things determine a 
man’s opinion of a girl. 

In considering the social life of so large a num- 
ber of students, approximately eight thousand, 
one necessarily divides the one large group into 
smaller groups. The first division is made be- 
tween those who belong to fraternities and sorori- 
ties and those who do not. There are nearly two 
thousand who belong to social fraternities. For 
this group, living together in organized houses, 
the social life is an important phase, and various 
ways of social contact are provided. The practice 
of the sororities entertaining the fraternities at 

NOTE: This suggestive statement of fact is by a 


student who states that for obvious reasons she prefers to 
remain anonymous.—Editors. 


“open house” in the fall of the year provides a 
means of meeting for the men and women in these 
organized groups. The upper classmen usually 
see that their pledges have “dates.” The usual 
thing to do when dating is to dance, and at our 
university it is the custom to dance straight 
through the evening with the same partner, even 
though it is the first time you have ever met him. 

Another group is made up of those who belong 
to the literary societies, including approximately 
two hundred and fifty students. These societies 
extend an open invitation to all students to come 
to their weekly meetings. Clever programs and 
interesting games make up the evening’s enter- 
tainment, there being no dancing at the open 
meetings of these societies. Among the members, 
each man checks off the name of a different girl 
each week, which offers, at least to the members, 
an excellent opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted, and to promote real fellowship. 

Those who become a part of organized church 
groups, either Sunday school classes or young 
people’s societies, or church clubs, have some 
opportunities of meeting socially. The parties 
given by these groups, not oftener than once a 
month, provide for many students all the social 
life they enjoy. Many of the young people’s so- 
cieties have a social hour together every Sunday 
evening, and this meeting provides a real basis 
of fellowship. 
































No Social Life for Non-Fraternity Students 


For those living in dormitories and large room- 
ing houses, not belonging to sororities, literary 
societies or church groups, opportunity for real 
fellowship between the men and women is as 
meager as can well be imagined. The girl who 
“naturally takes to men” is always to be found, 
of course, but unless she has an older sister or an 
upper-class friend to introduce her and advise her 
about men, she has no guide or protection in her 
choice of acquaintances except what her own 
standards and good sense, or lack of it, furnish. 
For some girls, friends arrange “dates,” but a 
sense of pride and feeling of timidity keep many 
girls from having a “date” arranged for them. 
The usual “‘date” is spent at a movie or in a pub- 
lic dance hall. 


All-university parties are given six times dur- 
ing the school year. These are well named 
*“‘mixers,” for the crowds are too large to do 
much more than that. Short musical programs 
are given, and the remainder of the evening is 
spent in dancing. Many groups of girls and 
many groups of men come to these parties with 
the express purpose of meeting an interesting 
“date.” Formal introductions are not considered 
necessary. If a man sees a girl whom he thinks 
he would like as a partner, he may ask her to 


dance without further ceremony. Dancing, 
again, is the first means of acquaintanceship. 

Many men and girls first know each other from 
being in class together. In our university, it is 
an accepted fact that being in class with a person 
serves as an introduction. The laboratories pro- 
vide a common meeting place, and after working 
in lab next to a man for several weeks, a girl has 
a few facts on which to base her opinion of him. 
The fraternity pin he is wearing does not enter 
into undue appraisal of him, but on the whole, a 
man is taken for what he appears to be. 


The problem is most acute for those hundreds 
who are working in private homes, and for those 
who live alone in private families. Those stu- 
dents who work part time do not have much time 
for social affairs, but for neither of these groups 
is much opportunity given for them to meet and 
mingle with men in a social way. 

These social. conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory, and many men and women are graduating 
each year without having had the opportunity to 
enjoy a real fellowship together. These men and 
women go back to their communities seriously 
handicapped because of this lack of knowledge 
of each other’s real self. Working together pro- 
vides a basis of real friendship and fellowship, 
and if this basis is secured, the social standards 
of university students will be greatly raised. 








THE COLONIAL CLUB, PRINCETON 
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Why I Returned My Pin 


By E. Fay Campbell 


UR national fraternities have been with 
us for almost a century. The founders 
of most of them had firm ideas; prob- 
ably fraternities have held useful places 
in our college life. Like every other 
institution, it is only right that they should 

be re-examined in the light of our time to see 

whether they are doing their job. 


The first and most obvious criticism of our 
fraternities of today is their hypocrisy. Nothing 
more damaging can be said about them, but noth- 
ing could be more easily proved. I understand 
that many of the fraternities profess to interest 
themselves in scholarship and even in religion 
itself. The ritual of many of our largest and best 
known fraternities contains references to both 
religion and scholarship. My own observation, in 
most of the colleges east of the Mississippi both 
north and south, leads me to affirm that the fra- 
ternities are not furthering the cause of either 
learning or the spiritual life. Further, I believe 
that they are generally barriers to the best inde- 
pendent thinking and the freest religious life. I 
have talked with many fraternity men who are 
disillusioned. As a social club, all right, they say, 
but it is simply ridiculous to claim anything more 
for them. Now, I do not argue for a minute that 
a social club may not justify its existence; rather 
I believe in social clubs and hope to suggest a way 
in which they can serve students. 


My first contention is that fraternities are so- 
cial clubs and nothing more, no matter how often 
the presidents of the national organizations may 
visit the local chapters and speak on the glories, 
ideals and achievements of the past. (I cannot 
refrain from reminding the reader that one of 
the chief delights of any fraternity man is to re- 
cite the names of the men, prominent in college 
life, who belong to his chapter. Every local group 
I know anything about goes out, in rushing sea- 
son for the “biggest men”—if only we knew 
what that term meant!—it can get. Some have 
a few scholastic standards which are commend- 
able.) I know of no one who would seriously op- 
pose the statement that one of the chief aims is 
to stand well socially in the campus circles. 





Can a Christian Be a Fraternity Man? 


But my chief reason for determining to with- 
draw from any group of the fraternity type is 
rather different from my first criticism. I have 
had the good fortune to know some men well who 
did not make fraternities. Some of them have 
not cared, at least have shown no signs that it 


mattered, but others have been deeply hurt. I 
recall one man who came down from a good school 
where he had had a very successful career as a 
student. He continued as a good student in col- 
lege, but he happened to be one of those men 
whom a fraternity didn’t choose. He was a great 
boy, and he couldn’t understand. I know how it 
hurt him. He lost his self-confidence, for he felt 
that his classmates did not want him around. His 
college course was not a happy time for him, and 
he will never feel as kindly toward his college as 
he might have. I maintain that no system that 
has such results can be right. That case is only 
one of many that I know personally. Every col- 
lege man could multiply it. I know now how men 
are chosen into fraternities, and I can honestly 
tell the man on the outside that the fact that he 
isn’t chosen, often shows up the fraternity rather 
than the man who is left out. But the freshman 
or sophomore can’t see it that way. As a Chris- 
tian I cannot belong to an organization which 
causes such suffering to the man who misses out. 
As a Christian I cannot wear a pin which sepa- 
rates me from the rank and file. The Christian 
is always trying to tear down the barriers which 
keep him apart from his fellows. All men are his 
brothers, and he doesn’t wait for a fraternity 
signal to start a friendship. The Christian lives 
for unity; fraternities make for division. 


But here we are on the campus. We have our 
interests and our friendships. We are busy with 
many things and four years is a short time. I 
dare to make one or two suggestions which may 
be in the right direction. 


Are the Fraternities Only Clubs? 


Since the fraternities are filling the position of 
socia! clubs—and nothing more—there is no rea- 
son why a man should not belong to as many clubs 
as he desires. This would tend to break cliques 
and broaden friendships. But it might prove 
very extravagant without a safeguard which I 
believe to be very important. These clubs should 
not hold property. The alumni are one of the 
most discouraging factors in college life today. 
I cannot go into all my reasons for saying that 
here, but it seems to be true, so far as I can judge. 
And when a fraternity holds property, it almost 
certainly means alumni control and interference. 
And why do fraternities need houses?. Right here 
many of my readers will say that I am absolutely 
impractical. I know how many colleges have 
allowed the fraternity house to be a dormitory 
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and boarding club. As a temporary expedient 
that may have seemed necessary, but I am thor- 
oughly convinced that it is not right. Every col- 
lege should provide dormitories where the stu- 
dents are compelled to live, where each man draws 
for his room. Our college bodies are made up of 
many different types of men, and they should all 
be thrown together. I do not say that every ‘col- 
lege should furnish well equipped dormitories. A 
college which is hard pressed for funds, may 
have to rent some old houses and make them 
serve. But every college should control the 
houses where the students live and should assign 
them in some way which will mix up the rich and 
poor, the prominent and the backward, the schol- 
ar and the loafer. At best the college man sees 
only a very, very narrow segment of life; we 
cannot allow him to narrow it the more by living 
and eating with a very small group of his friends, 
and therefore, probably, his kind. 


One would expect that many of these clubs 
would die young. That is as it should be. New 
ones will be springing up constantly, and that 
would be all right, too. Whenever a group of 
men felt that they would like to have dinner to- 
gether to talk about some common interest, a new 
club could be formed. No one can tell just what 
will happen, of course. There would certainly be 
a dramatic club which would meet for dinner 





every week cr two to discuss the shows of the 
season or possibly to read plays together; even to 
write them. And there would be literary, out-of- 
doors, history, and many other kinds of clubs. [| 
should hope that every man in college would be- 
long to some groups which met frequently for 
relaxation, foolishness, satire, and generally to 
keep alive a sense of humor. Who can tell but 
that you feel that the writer especially needs such 
a club just now! 


I tell you honestly that I do not know of a fra- 
ternity that is doing more than such clubs could 
do. We used to have drinking clubs composed of 
men from different fraternities who met together 
because of their common interest. Is liquor the 
only thing that will draw men together? 


The fraternity system on some college cam- 
puses is intolerably bad. Freshmen are often 
met at the railroad depot and rushed constantly 
until they accept a pledge. Worse than that, often 
boys are pledged to fraternities while they are 
still in high school. In other colleges, the fra- 
ternities are better regulated. It is harder there 
to see the evils, and certainly I am not the one to 
say that every Christian is making a mistake to 
stay on the inside. But I have not visited the 
college where the fraternities even seriously at- 
tempted or professed to live up to the ideals upon 
which they were founded. 


Does the Fraternity Crush Individual Thinking? 


By Edwin E. Aubrey 


VIS was the question put by a student in 
R°] my discussion group at the Indianapolis 
Convention. It was a rather startling 
question, and set me, as a fraternity 
man, to thinking some more about this 
whole crucial problem. I do not know whether 
or not the student who put the question was a fra- 
ternity man, but I would like this article to serve 
as an open-letter reply to his question. 





The trite response is again in place: “It de- 
pends on the fraternity.” One is impelled to ask 
whether there is much individual thinking to 
crush, but, of course, this does not answer the 
question. Frankly, I have not made any special 
survey of this problem; but I have kept my eyes 
and ears open on various campuses. On this un- 
derstanding, let us look at our problem together. 


Let us take the worst side first. The fraternity 
is an intimate, face-to-face group, much like the 
family. It often has a house in which its mem- 
bers have bed and board! Being what the sociol- 
ogists call a “primary group” in its intimacy, it 
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tends toward two characteristics: exclusiveness 
and conformity. Its membership is not open to all 
comers; but only to a carefully selected score or 
so of men who seem to be interested in the same 
things in college. So true is this that the fra- 
ternity often bears a heavy per capita burden 
rather than add to its number any “undesirables” 
or any “incompatibles.” And how snobbish a 
group can become in this way! It has all the 
pride of a family that rejoices in its blue blood; 
and its snobbery often becomes the most unmiti- 
gated stupidity and egotism imaginable, just for 
lack of social balance. 


And the conformity of the fraternity! There 
are few organizations that can bring their mem- 
bers to time as quickly as the fraternity. I won- 
der if it’s still true that certain fraternities at 
Cornell excommunicate their members for going 
with co-eds? The rule of the elders, that po- 
litical subterfuge of conservatism, is very strong 
in college student circles; and the upper classmen 
can easily force the under classmen into con- 
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formity. Especially is this true when initiation 
comes only at the end of the freshman year and 
the two upper classes hold the majority vote in 
the active chapter. Then, too, it is much easier 
to be put out of one fraternity than to get into 
another. Did you ever read of the medieval ter- 
ror of excommunication? It’s quite enlightening 
in this connection. 

What is the menace to individual thinking in- 
volved in all this? Simply this: that we usually 
belong to a group first and learn its ideas after- 
wards. So the group, if it be so minded, can 
exert a baneful control over our thinking. Nar- 
row thinking is a bi-product of narrow, exclu- 
sive living, which leads to selfishness and egotism. 
Do you see what I mean? It’s the easiest thing 
in the world for a group like the fraternity— 
that selects its members and picks them out for 
their similarity—to concentrate the mental ener- 
gies of its members upon its own problems to the 
exclusion of others. Its own little problems be- 
come the hub of campus activity, its own ambi- 
tions the narrow goal of college life. There is no 
egotism like group egotism. Selfishness controls 
its conduct and its own good becomes of greater 
concern than that of the college. How many cam- 
puses are cursed by this selfish, narrow view that 
shackles the thinking of their leaders! The elec- 
tive offices (including the Y. M. C. A. offices!) 
become the stakes in bitter rivalry and underhand 
electioneering methods; till the fraternity polit- 
ical campaigns become a _ veritable training 
ground for national “politicians” with their 
damnable plumtrees, spoils and jingoistic par- 
tisanship. The fraternity (oh, the irony of the 
title!) has become a conflict group, held together 
mainly by outside opposition and competition. In 
the conflict the scale of values is overturned, 
moral issues become blurred, the sense of pro- 
portion is lost; and the splendid representative 
of brotherhood becomes a short-sighted, mud- 
slinging, lying scoundrel. 


Rule Out Controversial Subjects? 


To produce a sense of harmony within the 
group, uniformity is enforced: not unity, but uni- 
formity. The dissenter is clearly told to hold his 
tongue or get out. His objections are overruled, 
or, sufficiently cowed by the force of social 
disapproval, he never dares raise them. The 
sense of uniformity suggested in the initiation— 
through which all were initiated as equal brothers 
in a wonderful ritual—is carried over into the 
thinking of the group; and the sacredness of the 
unchanged ritual becomes the inviolability of in- 
herited fraternity prejudices. Disturbing 
thoughts are carefully suppressed. A little while 
ago, while discussing the possibility of staging a 
campus debate on the present industrial problems, 
I suggested in a group that such a debate might 
serve to stimulate discussion in the fraternities. 


Immediately a fraternity man spoke up: “Oh, 
no! We have a gentleman’s agreement to rule 
out of conversation controversial subjects.” If 
this be true, how is the college to provide leader- 
ship for the new age? Will the fraternity em- 
barrass any American attempts at a youth move- 
ment and go down in history as the bulwark of 
obscurantism and conservatism in colleges? 

“But surely there is some good in fraternities, 
even in their effects on individual thinking!” you 
will object. 


Certainly there is, if the fraternity men ac- 
knowledge it and capitalize it. Even exclusive- 
ness has its value, as every lover will testify! 
And what fraternity man has not known those 
rich hours when a score of men opened their 
hearts and declared their loyalty to the old frat? 
Or who has not felt burning within him the great 
love that can overcome all obstacles, as some old 
grad tells of the earlier struggles that held 
the brothers together true to their fraternity pur- 
pose. Ah, there’s the secret of it all! Has your 
fraternity a central, cherished purpose that is 
worthy of the highest thought and devotion of 
any of its members? There’s the test of power. 
In the deep-set unity that that ideal purpose gen- 
erates lies the secret of the glorious intimacy we 
so covet for ourselves with others. Then the ex- 
change of ideas takes on depth; and the firm, 
deep roots of the group life defy the social gales 
to break it down. 


What the Fraternity Can Contribute 


Here, too, is conformity. Behold it, one great 
purpose in the hearts of all! The ideal is the 
basis of conformity, not the fear of criticism or 
the pride of prejudice. Conformity no longer 
means stereotyped thoughts for all the brothers, 
but: it means now insistence on sound thinking. 
This can be done, because it is being done. Social 
disapproval greets not the dissenter, but the care- 
less thinker; not the querying man, but the ex- 
ponent of prejudice. And fraternity thinking 
ceases to be rehearsal of self-admiration and be- 
comes a serious effort to produce something 
worth-while on campus, to leave the college richer 
because it has contributed thinking leaders to 
its individuals to a higher level of thinking. It 
has in its aggregation, if wisely chosen, variety 
of experience; which produces breadth of think- 
ing. It offers an object of loyalty to which the 
member can render services of mind and heart 
increased by devotion. 


Four years, unrivaled in importance in the in- 
tellectual career of a man, are the college years. 
During those strategic years the most intimate 
group affecting his thinking is his fraternity or 
his society. What will the fraternity do to him? 
Well, he can have something to say about that 
himself—if he has the courage. 
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Helping the Fraternity Do Its Job 


By Gerald Carr Smith 


AM glad to know that THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN is planning to discuss the fra- 
ternity situation, and just to make sure 
that it gives a real discussion—and not 
a bilious attack like that in a recent is- 
sue of The Student Challenge—I think I shall say 
something which is not adverse criticism, al- 
though I have seen many things in the system 
which could be improved. 





I find the most evident quality of college men 
to be irresponsibility, but that is a youth quality 
and not a college by-product. And this very 
quality of irresponsibility is the basis of many of 
the faults which are published to the world as 
glaring sins of the fraternities, as such. 

Notice the yelp in The Challenge, for example: 


“Snobbish!”—Yes, very often. And very often coming to 
college with such attitudes toward those of other 
social circ'es and financial standings. Trained in 
snobbishness at home, and like their fathers who 
can not quite see the men who are not brother 
Rotarians, Kiwanians, Masons or Elks. 





“Cliquish!”"—Very. Rather, quite satisfied with their 
own fellows because they know them best—just like 
Presbyterians, or Baptists, or Episcopalians, in the 
big world. Our intimates are these of the groups 
we know best. 


“Ill feeling!’—Caused by a man’s loyalty to the fellows 
of his own group—very much like that which men 
give to their political parties, members of their so- 
cial clubs, ete. The same sort of ill-feeling which 
follows elections and partisan votes anywhere. 


* Race 


discrimination !”’—But not much race hatred or 
prejudice. A ruling which is a matter of ex- 
pedience, some of our best groups finding that it is 
almost necessary to make a similar ruling regard- 
ing religious faiths. It is an open secret that even 
one man of differing faith frequently causes so 
much friction that he wrecks all spirit of brother- 
hood in the group. 


And so on throughout the long list of indict- 
ments which have been made through the twenty 
years that I have known fraternities. I admit 
the truth of most of them, but I also see that most 
of them are not fraternity sins but human ones. 
I see so much of permanency and good in the fra- 
ternity system that I think it time for those of us 
who claim an interest in college men to set our- 
selves to the task of helping these groups of rel- 
atively irresponsible boys put into their organiza- 
tions some constructive elements that will over- 
shadow and eliminate the faults, and realize their 
largest possibilities. 


I am not ready to offer a plan. But there are 
three or four needs that are self-evident: 
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Some helpful adult guidance through “house 
mothers” or other device. No college or Y. M. 
C. A. dormitory is left to manage itself. Not be- 
cause young men are not to be trusted, but be- 
cause they are inexperienced and the personnel 
is so rapidly changing. Yet our fraternity boys 
are expected to work out their own salvation in 
the matter of house management, social programs 
and personal living, and are severely criticised if 
they come short of perfection. 

Better alumni influence than most of the 
groups now receive. Alumni are constantly re- 
turning to break their initiation vows, discredit 
the ritual, and set low standards. What can boys 
do regarding liquor, vile talk, gambling, and other 
evils against which they have house rules, when 
they need the financial backing of these alumni? 

Some official advisor, provided by the college 
itself, who can be consulted in matters of pro- 
gram, social events, and training in the finer arts 
of etiquette and social technique. Not a spy or 
policeman for the administration, but a friend at 
the disposal of the groups. 

Some constructive program in the life of the 
group, which makes it more than an eating club. 
Much could be said about the better atmosphere 
in those fraternities which have grace at the table, 
discussion groups, dinner guests and speakers, 
and similar programs. 

Elimination of conditions which permit crooked 
politics and graft. In most situations the admin- 
istration of the school could do this. Most of 
what is called “crooked politics” is not crooked at 
all. Any clever, ambitious and hard working 
chap who elects himself or his brother is accused 
of being “dirty,” although his every move may 
have been honest. But election systems, student 
organization management, activities, financing, 
and other opportunities for dishonesty should be 
under much more careful control than is given 
by many of our institutions. 

Why blame religion? One grows weary with 
the accusations which imply that Christianity is 
to blame for everything that is wrong with the 
fraternity system. The defeated candidate in 
The Challenge throws up his hands and says: “Re- 
ligion? Hell!” It’s the same logic which gave 
the blame to the churches for the war. The fra- 
ternities must be judged by the success with 
which they do the job for which they were or- 
ganized. If our Christian Association can help 
them do that, let’s do it. And we can. But let’s 
stop holding them responsible for bringing in the 
Kingdom of Christ on our campuses. 
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Personal and Social Evangelism: Why Can 
We Believe in Both? 


E mean by evangelism a 

glad word about a new 

way of living. Personal 
evangelism is a glad word about 
a new way for an individual to 
live. Social evangelism is a 
glad word about a new way for 
men in the mass to shape their 
common institutions, laws, and 
customs; that is, it aims at a 
better civilization, meaning by 
civilization a way of living in which men work 
together with such intelligence and good will as 
to secure ‘a full and healthy development of both 
body and soul among all classes of society. 

We not only can but must believe in both per- 
sonal and social evangelism because of the nature 
of God. The genius of the teaching of Jesus is 
that God in His nature is a Vast Good Will push- 
ing all things on toward a vast good end, namely, 
a race of men wise, powerful, honest, and friend- 
ly, to be let loose in the universe in an immortal 
career. 


The will of God by its very nature rises in the 
soul of every man to do a double thing, to do two 
things in one and the same act: to claim the man 
for an honest and friendly personal life that shall 
necessarily express itself in working with the 
will of God for an honest and friendly world. It 
calls on him to set himself with all the force of 
his being toward honesty and friendliness always 
and everywhere in himself and in all the world 
forevermore. 


E. I. BOSWORTH 


It calls on him for honesty and friendliness in 
his own life. At the forefront of Jesus’ message 
to every man was the call to “repent,” which 
means to come out into the open and honestly ad- 
mit before God the dark facts in his personal life. 
At the forefront of Jesus’ message was also the 
call to an invincible personal good will like God’s 
will: “I say unto you, love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you, that you may 
be sons of your Father Who is in heaven, for He 
makes His sun to rise on the evil and the good 
and sends His rain on the righteous and the un- 
righteous.” 

This call of God’s will in its living pressure on 
the life of a man for personal honesty and friend- 
liness involves a call to unite with it in pressing 
forward to secure an honest and friendly world 
civilization. If a person really values honesty 
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and friendliness enough to let them shape his per- 
sonal conduct he cannot help seeing their value 
for all others in all their social relations, and he 
cannot help setting himself to work with the will 
of God for their secure establishment in society. 
That is, the will of God rises in the soul of a man 
to put him in line with the great central trend of 
the moral evolution of the race, which under the 
leadership of Jesus is to issue in a wise, honest 
and friendly world. 

Whenever the idea of personal honesty and 
friendliness before God is separated from the 
idea of working with God for general social hon- 
esty and friendliness, harm is done. Any refusal 
to work for social honesty and friendliness is per- 
sonal opposition to the will of God, because the 
will of God is set toward such a social result. On 
the other hand, any failure to recognize person- 
ally the will of God as a power pushing up in the 
soul to secure its own personal growth in honesty 
and friendliness weakens its personal righteous- 
ness, and therefore its ability to count strongly in 
a great campaign for a socially righteous world: 


Personal and Social Evangelism Involve 
Each Other 

From whatever angle we approach the subject 
of personal and social evangelism we discover 
that either one, if it is real evangelism. involves 
the other. It is not that one supplements or sup- 
ports the other but that the two in the nature of 
the case must blend. This is true, for instance, 
of personal “faith in God,” which Jesus so em- 
phasized in His evangelistic message. To have 
faith in a person is to respect his fundamental 
purpose and work with him for its accomplish- 
ment. To have faith in God is to work with His 
will at any cost and to the utmost for the accom- 
plishment of His fundamental purpose, namely, 
the development of an honest and friendly world. 
It involves a growing awareness of the unremit- 
ting presence of God in the soul and a strengthen- 
ing resolution to move on with it toward its great 
social end; to be honest and friendly one’s self and 
to work creatively with the will of God for an 
honest and friendly world. 

Again Jesus’ evangelistic message emphasized 
loving God supremely and one’s neighbor as him- 
self as the sum of human duty, as the way into 
everlasting life. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” “This do and thou shalt live.” These 
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statements involve both personal and social evan- 
gelism. To love a person is to feel a warm, active 
desire to see him become all that his nature indi- 
cates he ought to be, to wish him to have every 
opportunity to do this, and to work with him for 
this end. It is to work with him for the fullest 
possible expression of his highest self, for the 
fullest possible realization of the highest poten- 
tialities of his nature. That personal love for 
God which brings salvation is necessarily work- 
ing with God for the fullest possible expression 
of himself; such an expression of himself is to be 
made in the social order toward which his unfold- 
ing will is always moving on. Personal love for 
a neighbor is working with that neighbor for the 
fullest possible realization of the best that is in 
him. The best that is in him is his capacity for 
joining the will of God in its profound set toward 
an honest and friendly world. 

Again, to “know” God and Jesus Christ is said 
in the evangelistic message of the New Testa- 
ment to bring eternal life: “This is eternal life 
to know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” When we 
consider what it is to “know” a person we are led 
again to recognize the identity of genuine per- 
sonal and social evangelism. We may know a 
person by hearsay, or by sight, or as a speaking 
acquaintance, or in a business way, or in the 
social life of his home; but we do not begin really 
to know him until he discovers to us the funda- 
mental ambition of his life. If this is found to 
be a worthy ambition which we thenceforth work 
with him to accomplish, then we really know him. 
To know God and Jesus Christ in the personal 
way emphasized in personal evangelism is to join 
with them in working for the realization of their 
fundamental ambition, which is the honest and 
friendly world called the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ work of redemption, so emphasized in 
personal evangelism, means redeeming, or liber- 
ating, a man from fatal bondage to the selfish 
habit. A selfish man stands in the midst of the 
will of God as it works toward a righteous social 
order and refuses to move on with it. In a situ- 
ation in which every man ought to say “Let us 
work together with God and each other for the 
common good,” a selfish man says, “What I want 
I take.” The redeeming significance of the life, 
death, resurrection, and immortal spiritual career 
of Jesus is to be seen in their power to gather 
men into the great movement of God’s will toward 
an ideal social order, whether on earth or in hea- 
ven or in both at once. To “believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ” involves believing in what Jesus 
Christ stands for and is supremely interested in; 
namely, the Kingdom of God, or a righteous social 
order ; a civilization on earth in which the will of 
God is done as it is in heaven. So to believe in 
Jesus Christ “saves” a man because the man is 
then caught up and incorporated into the forward 
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movement of the unselfish will of God. He is 
saved from a daily life of growing selfishness and 
its consequent wreckage of personality to a daily 
life of growing unselfishness and the enlargement 
of life that necessarily follows. 


Discovering by Social Experiment 


Both personal and social evangelism involve a 
growing discovery through earnest experiment 
of the practical ways that lead into an ideal social 
order. In the evangelism of Jesus the disposition 
essential to progressive life is clearly stated; the 
ways in which we are to feel after God and how 
it feels to find Him are made clear; the invincible 
good will with which we are to face every attack 
upon person or property made by a fellow man 
is distinctly emphasized. But the concrete ways 
in which individuals are to work together toward 
the establishment of the ideal social order it is 
left to men to discover by painstaking and often 
self-sacrificing experiment. We live in the midst 
of an evolving social order which we can acceler- 
ate or retard. We can take intelligent part in the 
acceleration of this evolution only through a 
series of experiments. Institutions and customs 
which accelerate evolution at one stage of its 
progress may retard it when that stage has 
passed. Slavery and war may have contributed 
to progress up to a certain point in social evolu- 
tion, but when that point is passed they retard 
progress and become crimes. Individuals have a 
chance for the initiative requisite for character 
in being left to decide for themselves upon proper 
social experiments. Evangelism is to some ex- 
tent shaped in its inseparable personal and social 
aspects by such a situation. Since the evangelis- 
tic message must call upon an individual to work 
in faith with the will of God in an evolving social 
order, it is necessary for him to see what point 
has already been reached by the unfolding will of 
God in this evolution. Sincere people will often 
disagree for a time in the effort to decide what 
the next social experiment ought to be, and they 
must exercise tolerance in their judgment of each 
other at this point. For instance, does the next 
step in our day involve the elimination of indus- 
trial competition and the elimination of the wage 
system? It is perfectly clear that a reasonable 
personal faith in God and his Christ necessarily 
involves setting oneself to work for a social order 
in which human brotherhood shall prevail, in 
which each man shall actively desire for every 
other man such a fair chance at all good things 
as a man would like his brother to have. What 
the fair chance is and how to create it can be de- 
termined only by practical experiment in the 
spirit of Christ. We get two things from our 
vital sense of contact with God and His Christ: 
the general vision of the goal toward which we 
are to move, and the eager, sometimes sacrificial, 
spirit requisite for making the experiments. 
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The chief need of our day is a keener aware- 
ness of God. A notable recognition of this is 
found in the recently published letters of Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane: “I put my hope for the 
future, not in a reduction in the high cost of liv- 
ing, nor in any scheme of government, but in a 
recognition by the people that after all there is a 
God in the world. Mind you, I have no religion, 
I attend no church, and I deal all day long with 
hard questions of economics, so that I am nothing 


of a preacher; but I know that there never will 
come anything like peace or serenity by a mere 
redistribution of wealth, although that redistri- 
bution is necessary and must come.” 

The way is opened to this keener awareness of 
God when once it is clearly seen that the God of 
whom we need to become aware is a God whose 
mighty living will is moving on toward a social 
result. Awareness of Him is conditioned on 
working with Him at any cost toward this end. 


Are We Living by the Footnotes? 


By A. Bruce Curry, Jr. 


Fae approaching a Bible passage in order 
yawn to get at the mind, attitudes and princi- 
eareas ples of Jesus and to apply these to our 
present-day life situations, the student 
may well ask these five questions: 
What is here? What does it mean? What prob- 
lem of ours does it bear upon? What suggested 
solution does it give? Will this solution work? 
How? 

Let us try these on Mark 7: 1-23 and see what 
we discover. Actually turn to the passage and 
try it. 

1. What is here? The student will notice that 
this passage breaks into four sections: (a) The 
challenge of the Pharisees about eating with un- 
washen hands (vs. 1-5); (b) Jesus’ answer to 
the Pharisees (vs. 6-13); (c) Jesus’ positive 
teaching on this subject to the crowd (vs. 14-16) ; 
(d) The explanation indoors to His disciples (vs. 
17-23). Or, more simply, one may think of it 
as: first, the challenge; then Jesus’ explanation 
in three parts. 

2. What does it mean? The observing stu- 
dent will ask “Why did Jesus’ enemies raise this 
particular issue at this time? And why were the 
Scribes from Jerusalem involved?” Going back 
to the sixth chapter he would note that the great- 
est event there recorded is the feeding of the five 
thousand which marked the height of Jesus’ 
popularity in Galilee. (The fourth Gospel says 
they wished to make him King.) The Galilean 
Pharisees long opposing him are stumped: the 
situation is getting out of their hands. Doubtless 
they sent for the keen lawyers from Jerusalem 
headquarters. These astute allies discover a 
damning flaw in the people’s new Messiah. In 
the very deed which won their allegiance, by al- 
lowing them to eat with unwashen hands he had 
broken the traditions. To bring this out publicly 
would surely discredit him with all right-thinking 
people. The battle is on. 


NOTE: A study in Mark 7:1-23. 





Get the fearless answer of Jesus: “Isaiah 
made a grand prophecy about you hypocrites.” 
(Moffatt.) Then he quotes their favorite prophet 
for his Great Indictment. Next, he shows them, 
(vs. 8-13), the false steps which had brought 
them to this bar of judgment. 

(a) Starting with God’s commands, God’s 
ideals for life, they had modestly put at the bot- 
tom of the page, as it were, footnotes which were 
the doctors’ idea as how the command was to be 
interpreted and applied. They were called “the 
tradition.” 

(b) The next step was to elevate these foot- 
notes to equal value with the text. Thus one was 
free to follow either, and the human tendency was 
to take what the experts said (verse 8). 

(c) Next, they found themselves setting aside, 
bracketing the command of God, in order to 
maintain the tradition. What does this “in order 
to” imply? That somehow the footnotes had be- 
come incompatible with the text, so that the text 
must be ignored if the footnotes are to be ob- 
served. Here is the fatal tendency of second- 
hand interpretations. “Honor your father and 
mother” said the command. The footnotes said 
“But even if they are in need, you are not required 
to give them money that is Korban, dedicated to 
God.” Hence when the old folks approached, all 
one had to do was to run in and pronounce Korban 
over all his stuff. Then he might rub his hands 
and say: “Awfully sorry not to help you out, but 
in a burst of religious enthusiasm I have dedi- 
cated to God all I have!” 

(d) The final effect (verse 13) was to annul 
the word of God, to erase it completely, leaving 
only the footnotes by which to live. 

Let us not push further into the passage but 
stop here and ask our third question, 

3. What problem of ours does this bear upon? 
We might put it this way: “How to keep the 
footnotes from taking the place of the text.” Or: 
“How to keep second-hand interpretations of 
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Christianity from making us lose the original 
mind, spirit, and principles of Jesus.” 

Is this a real and vital problem today? Well, 
let us see what our footnotes have done to the 
teachings of Jesus. He said: “Love your ene- 
mies.” We write the footnote: “This does not 
apply to Germans.” He said: “Ye shall be per- 
fect.” Wewrite: “Of course you can’t expect us 
to be perfect.” He said: “Turn the other cheek”’; 
we write: “Of course there are limits to this.” 
He taught: “Blessed are the meek”’; we interpret: 
“Blessed are the aggressive,” and revert to the 
American Magazine. He enjoined: “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth”; we add: “Un- 
less you intend to give some of it to the Church.” 
And so on down the line. 

These footnotes of ours would not be acknowl- 
edged as theoretically our position; but practically 
we accept and live upon them. So directly do 
they go contrary to the mind of Christ that we 
have first neglected his word, and then cancelled 
it in order to maintain our cherished versions. 

4. What suggested solution does this passage 


give? First, that our footnotes which are ob- 





viously subversive of the mind and spirit of Jesus, 
be repudiated at once by his followers, at what- 
ever cost. Second, that new interpretations and 
applications, since they must be made, be made 
fearlessly and rigorously. Third, that every gen- 
eration test the inherited interpretations by get- 
ting back through the Bible records as near as 
possible to the religion of Jesus. This would 
mean for us today the rediscovery of the religion 
of Jesus now partially lost to us. 

5. Will this solution work, and how? It 
worked on two great historic occasions—when 
Jesus and his early followers tried it out on Ju- 
daism, and when the Protestant Reformers tested 
it on the Roman Catholic Church. It worked to a 
degree in the case of less radical attempts such as 
those of St. Francis, the Puritans, and similar 
groups. Would it work today? We have not tried 
it enough to say. But is it not vastly worth the 
attempt? Why should there not come out of the 
American Student Movement a group who would 
dare to break through the accepted encrustation 
of shabby footnotes, and dare to adopt and live out 
the glorious Way of Life shown us by Jesus? 


Only One Drunk a Week! 


Local Friend: “Our university is one of the 
cleanest morally in the whole country.” 


Visiting Friend: “I am glad to hear it. How 


about your fraternities? Much drinking?” 

L. F.: “Very little. In my house we don’t 
average more than one drunk a week. 

V. F.: “Well, don’t you think that even that 
kind of a record represents a pretty serious situ- 
ation for any fraternity?” 

L. F.: “Well, yes, but we have a lot of chap- 
ters where they are much worse than that, and 
then you don’t know many chapters who average 
less than one drunk a week, do you?” 

V. F.: “Yes, I can lead you into a dozen fra- 
ternities where there is not one drunk in six 
months or even a year. They simply will not tol- 
erate such law-breaking and moral rottenness.” 

L. F.: “You don’t meant it! Honest, are there 
fraternities where there is no boozing at all?” 

V. F.: “I sure do mean it. And I raise the 
question whether you and I and many others are 
not facing the very serious danger of uncon- 
sciously thinking that perfection or complete free- 
dom from the booze business is impossible and 
that we must simply ‘do the best we can’ and let 
it go at that.” 

All honor and glory to the fraternity groups 
that are composed of men of clean lives and high 
princip!es, who tolerate not at all this open law- 
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breaking and conditions in the house which poi- 
son and weaken life! Such fraternities are not 
few in number, and may their tribe increase! As 
their number does increase, there is no question 
in the world that parents, faculty, college admin- 
istrators, and the public generally, will be less 
critical of fraternities and show a more friendly 
confident spirit. This will be because Greek Let- 
ter Fraternities are functioning in line with the 
two outstanding purposes of any college—produc- 
ing men of honest scholarship and clean char- 
acter. 


A close personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, and surely one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest living educators and statesmen, is 
David Starr Jordan. The Visiting Friend was in 
Dr. Jordan’s home a few evenings ago and dis- 
cussed with him some words appearing in this 
great man’s autobiography, “The Days of a Man.” 
The words are: “And now when my candle is 
fading a little, I am trying to use its light for 
those things that seem to me best worth while. 
Of those that come near to me, three stand out as 
all-important. These are: clean living, sound edu- 
cation and fair play between men and between 
nations.” 


When these three great foundation principles 
of our best life are recognized and lived up to by 
our Greek Letter Fraternities, the American pub- 
lie will be with them 109 per cent. 
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The Advance rogram 


The College Situation and Student 
Responsibility 
T will be recalled that at the last meeting of 
the Advance Program Commission it was de- 
cided to submit to the membership and officers 
of the Associations of the nation the main prob- 
lems and issues which the Commission, during a 
year of research, has brought to light. This ma- 
terial will be a series of studies or discussions and 
will be issued in book form. It should be avail- 
able at least by the time of the appearance of this 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. Copies may be 
secured from any Field office of the International 
Committee at thirty-five cents a copy. One free 
copy will be put in the hands of each Student As- 
sociation President. The title of the book will 
be: “The College Situation and Student Respon- 
sibility.” In a brief paragraph its introduction 
summarizes a major judgment of the Commis- 
sion: 
The Commission has realized that real advance 
in a democratic Student Movement like ours is as- 
sured not by handing down resolutions and schemes 
from above, but rather from the widespread con- 
sideration by the membership of the Movement of 
its problems, opportunities and needs. In other 
words, the Commission’s method is not that of prop- 
aganda for opinions which it holds but rather an 
educational process, an appeal for open-minded 
consideration of facts and action on the basis of 
the same. Perhaps it was only natural that the 
title of the Commission has in some minds created 
an expectation that it would make a declaration of 
just what advances should be made. Perhaps the 
Commission might better have styled itself “The 
Commission on Survey and Advance.” The history 
of other advance movements in recent years has 
shown beyond any question that they have had 
vitality, only as local leaders and groups become 
convinced of need and then for themselves work out 
programs adapted to local needs. 


It is expected that each Field Council will meet 
in June in conjunction with the summer confer- 
ences and on the basis of the needs and the dis- 
cussion of the needs in their region decide upon 
the Advance Program adapted to their particular 
fields. 


Advance Movements 
HE usual Officers’ Training Conference in 
New England this year took the form of a 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life par- 
ticipated in by both men and women students. 
A striking decision toward that end was made by 
the representatives of the Field Councils—men 
and women—meeting together at Indianapolis. 
The reports that come to us indicate remarkable 
satisfaction with this conference. It was held, 





by the way, at Northfield, a spot very familiar 
to those who know the history of the Associations. 


Richard Roberts, now pastor of the American 
Presbyterian Church at Montreal, was the only 
visiting speaker. Discussions occupied a major 
place in the program. 


OLLOWING the Indianapolis Convention a 

meeting was held of the National Council 

plus a majority of the representatives of the 
Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A.’s. Vari- 
ous discussions here took place concerning the 
need for a more united co-operation of the two 
Association Movements together with an even 
closer relation with the life work fellowships. 
Subsequently the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions, analyzing and considering these discussions, 
recommended that a Committee of Eight be ap- 
pointed fo the purpose of making a careful study 
of the relationships between the Men’s and 
Women’s Associations. This Committee of Eight 
met February 22-23 with the following present: 


Esther McDonald, Jil. 
Lillie Binns, Ohio 


Roswell Barnes, Pa. 
M. O. Williams, Va. 
Edith Miller, Kansas H. P. Van Dusen, N. Y. 
Aldina Windham, Wash. Frank T. Wilson, N. Y. 


Miss Blanchard and Mr. Porter met with the 
Committee for its opening session, supplying cer- 
tain historical data. The main questions drawn 
up for consideration were: 


Questions sent out by the C. C. A. last October 
and answers to the same. 

What other proposals have been made before 
about closer cooperation of Y. W. C. A.’s and Y. M. 
C. A.’s? 

What is actually now being done in coopera- 
tion? 

What are the plans of organization of the Brit- 
ish Movement? 

What do our critics say of our present organiza- 
tion? 

To what extent are they well founded? 

Get both points of view about the Canadian Move- 
ment. 

What are the mutual advantages of affiliation 
with a Movement which also touches other classes 
of youth? 

Conversely, what are the disadvantages in a 
class-conscious student movement? 

Are there any conditions in American education 
which suggest the naturalness (or the contrary) of 
close relations with the General Association Move- 


ment? 
* * * 


N recommendation of the Council of Chris- 
QO tian Associations, one section of the work 

of the Committee of Eight will be provided 
by a conference March 20-23 at Delaware Water 
Gap, N. J., of twelve student representatives from 
the Council of Christian Associations plus six stu- 
dents each from the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the Fellowship of Christian Life Service. 
The members of this group so far selected are: 
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For Council of Christian Associations: 
Esther McDonald, Jil. Dorothy Jeffries, Mich. 
Katherine Ashworth, N. Y. Roswe!'l Barnes, Pa. 
Aldina Windham, Wash. M. O. Williams, Va. 
Edith Miller, Kans. H. P. Van Dusen, N. Y. 
Margaret Rogers, Va. Frank Roberts, N. Y. 


For Student Volunteer Movement: 

Walter Judd, Neb. R. E. Wilson, N. Y. 
Dr. Mary E. McDaniel, N. Y. Norma Dunning, Pa. 
Hugh Williams, Jnd. Marian Harper, Ga. 








The Committee of Eight will also consider a 
more effective organization of the Council of 
Christian Associations. One of its major duties 
will be to propose questions for the consideration 
of the next meeting of the National Student Coun- 
cil. There is hope that a joint meeting of the 
Council with the Y. W. C. A. Council will take 
place not later than next September. 


The Question Box 


Edited by Angus Dun 


1. What does it mean to be “called” to Chris- 
tian work? 


2. Is it possible that a man might be “called” 
to be a banker or a lawyer? 





SSE VHESE two questions can best be an- 
yuan) Swered together. To be “called” to any 
(ES work means to be conscious that God 


WGh>) 4 Wills us to undertake it. The man who 

has responded to the summons of Christ 
to surrender all to God, to put the rule of God 
first, and to use his God-given talents in God’s 
service, has no business to enter any work ex- 
cept in the consciousness that it is God’s will for 
him. That first step of surrender must be taken 
first. Once and for all we must give our lives to 
God’s service, and then we must be continually 
renewing that self-surrender, continually over- 
coming that constant tendency to seek our own 
good as the highest good. 

But having made that surrender, how are we 
to know whether we are called to Christian work, 
or to anything else? Just at this point a good 
many men are frankly mystified and rather dis- 
couraged. They have read of people and heard 
of people and even known people who received an 
overwhelming call to enter the ministry or be- 
come a missionary, but they themselves wait in 
vain for any such experience. Men who wait in 
vain for a clear inner voice should remember 
that people are built differently, and that God 
speaks to different people in different ways. In- 
stead of waiting for a mysterious inner voice, the 
surrendered man should set out in a prayerful 
spirit to think his way through to his work. He 
might ask himself some such questions as these: 
What are my plain duties, the duties that clearly 
belong to the position in which God has placed 
me? What are the world’s greatest needs, the 
needs that must lay hold of me at my best, that 
kindle my imagination in the thought of meeting 
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them? What are my talents or powers? What 
have I by inheritance or education that God might 
use? What do those who know me best and who 
share my resolve to put God’s rule first (that is a 
very important point) think I should do? God 
has given us brains and friends. We had best 
use them for all they are worth in trying to dis- 
cover our true calling. Men will differ in the 
extent to which their final decision is the result 
of clearly thought-out steps. Some men gather 
the various considerations together—the world’s 
needs, the advice of friends, their judgment as to 
their own capacities—and decide that the facts 
clearly point to this or that life work. Other men, 
as they think and pray over the problem, find a 
conviction gradually developing within them as to 
what their calling is. The man who receives his 
call in the form of an unexpected inner summons 
should test that summons with all the good sense 
he can muster up, just so long as it is consecrated 
and Christian common sense, not worldly wis- 
dom. The man who thinks the thing out logically 
will probably have to depend in the end on what 
we call an instinctive judgment or intuition, a 
total response of his whole mind and heart to all 
the facts. Most of our most important decisions 
in life are made that way, our choice of a wife or 
a college or a home or of friends. The question 
is, what appeals to us when we are at our best, 
most awake and alive and clean and unselfish. 
However the conviction is reached, the important 
test is that a man’s choice of his life work should 
live happily inside of him with his will to obey 
God and to serve God’s children. 

The man who is called to Christian work is the 
man who gains the conviction that God wills him 
to serve in the distinctively religious callings. 
Men need bread and boots, roofs and plumbing, 
banks and governments, education and beauty. 
They also need religion. While religion is only 
fulfilled when it penetrates all of life, it is itself 
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a part of life and has to be specially sought after, 
cultivated and nourished. There has always been 
a call for men whose work in life is to search out 
God, the will of God, the mysteries of God, to 
remind men of God, to teach men the will of God, 
to lead men to surrender and obedience to God. 
For Christians that means to search out Christ, 
the will of Christ, the mysteries of Christ, to re- 
mind men of Christ, to teach men the will of 
Christ, and lead men to surrender and obedience 
to Christ. The man is called to that most pre- 
sumptuous and most happy work who, after 
thought and prayer and counsel and study and 
even experiment, is convinced that God wills him 
to undertake that work. 

Is it possible that a man might be called to be 
a banker or a lawyer? It most certainly is. The 
world, God’s world, needs bankers and lawyers, 
and it needs desperately Christian bankers and 
Christian lawyers, men who manage their banks 
and practice their law in the name of Christ, who 
extend the rule of Christ into those difficult fields. 
What good is the preaching and teaching of the 
Christian workers if no one is called of God to 
carry them out in the world’s work? And the ap- 
proach to these callings is no different from that 
of the minister or other Christian worker. First, 
surrender; then, the thoughtful and prayerful 
search. Does banking or the law appeal to my 
consciousness of what men need and what I can 
give? Does my imagination at its best run out 
into these callings and see in them abundant op- 
portunities to do a work for God? Does the 
thought of them live happily with my will to 
serve God? Does the son of God in me see in 
them his perfect freedom? We need ministers of 
Christ, and God is searching for the willing lives 
to hear the call. But we need as truly men called 
to be bankers and lawyers “by God the Father 
and His Son Jesus Christ.” 


3. What kind of Bible study would you recom- 
mend to a student who wants to know of Jesus’ 
teaching about international and interracial ques- 
tions ? 


T must be said in the first place that Jesus did 
not teach about international and interracial 
questions. He was not concerned to set forth 

a program for a social order. What He was con- 
cerned with was man’s fundamental relationship 
with God and his neighbors, and with the laws 
issuing out of that relationship. He did not apply 
them specifically to either international or inter- 
racial questions. The student’s task is, therefore, 
to gain a clear hold of the teaching and spirit of 
Christ and then think through the implications 
of that spirit and teaching for international and 
interracial relations. I would suggest that he 


read through the first three gospels carefully, 
seeking to gather up for himself, in the form of 
notes and references, 


the main elements in 





Christ’s teaching about man’s relations with his 
neighbors. Then let him read such a book as 
Samuel Dicky’s “The Constructive Revolution of 
Jesus” (Doran), for an interpretation of the gen- 
eral bearing of Christ’s teaching on such ques- 
tions. After that he would find it stimulating to 
secure from The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd street, 
New York, a pamphlet called “International 
Problems and the Christian Way of Life,” and 
seek to apply the mind of Christ to the concrete 
issues of international relations. Then let him 
turn back to the Gospels again to renew his hold 
on the mind of Christ. 


A Communication 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Under the title ‘““Convention Side Lights” in the 
February issue was published:a paragraph about 
fraternities which prompts me to write a few 
words expressing some of my views. 

It seems to me that the viewpoint of the fra- 
ternity men mentioned who were going to advise 
their sons not to join fraternities is not a wise 
one. Neither does it seem as though they have 
the courage of their convictions. 

The fraternity is an organization composed of 
individuals, the great majority, if not all, of whom 
are at heart men who have had the proper train- 
ing by their mothers in childhood. The trouble 
is not with the individuals as such, nor with the 
organization as an organization, but with the sys- 
tem that has grown up in the relationship of the 
men to the organization. This system is the sum 
of the traditions and customs which have grown 
out of the associations of all the men that have 
been in the fraternity from the beginning. So 
the fraternity men mentioned above are partly re- 
sponsible for the path now being followed by their 
respective chapters, and the path they will follow 
in the future. 

If these men continue their interest in the fra- 
ternity they are, as alumni, in a better position 
to influence their respective chapters than they 
were when in the chapter, for my experience has 
been that the active chapter is glad to receive ad- 
vice from its alumni. 

The question of fraternity came to my atten- 
tion just before I entered college and I was in 
doubt whether to become a fraternity man or not. 
My reasons for deciding in the affirmative were 
that outside of the fraternity I wouldn’t know 
anything about fraternities. Inside the fraternity 
I would know all about it, and if I didn’t like it 
I would at any rate be in a position to exert my 
influence to change it, and in the two years that 
I still have in college that is what I propose to do. 


“WESTERN RESERVE.” 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. By Arthur C. Headlam. 
University Press. $4.50. 


Dr. Headlam’s study will give great satisfaction 
to those who find themselves confused and per- 
plexed by the conflicting theories that different 
scholars are supposed to hold in regard to the 
authenticity and reliability of the records which 
describe the person and teachings of Jesus. The 
day of intense conflict and extreme divergence of 
opinion in this field is passing. Competent and 
reliable scholarship is tending more and more to 
agree on the main outline of fact. If persons con- 
cerned with the significance of Christianity con- 
tinue to hesitate to examine the literary account 
of Jesus’ life as a basis for their religious view- 
point on the ground that it will be many years 
before there is sufficient agreement among schol- 
ars to warrant general conclusions, they can only 
be excused on the score of their ignorance of the 
actual agreement that has already been achieved 
in many areas of the field most open to debate. 

This work of Dr. Headlam’s represents that 
type of sound and reliable English scholarship 
which is generally characterized as being more 
concerned with truth than with the dissemina- 
tion of particular critical hobbies. He says that 
his purpose has been “to construct a life on the 
basis of the material before us, without presup- 
positions either positive or negative; not to as- 
sume what Christian tradition has taught about 
Jesus, but not to deny it. The one presupposition 
that we have allowed ourselves is that we must 
be able to account for the fact of Christianity.” 
Dr. Headlam’s achievement has been altogether 
worthy of the high purpose that prompted his 
study. 

I doubt if there exists a more satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the literary and historical value of the 
synoptics and the fourth gospel than is to be 
found in the introduction to “The Critical Atti- 
tude.” Then follows a brilliant description of 
the social, political and religious life of Pales- 
tine at the beginning of the Christian era which 
throws a flood of light upon the conditions which 
played their part in determining the character of 
Jesus’s reaction to life. The ensuing chapters on 
“The Galilaean Ministry,” “The New Teaching” 
and “The Kingdom of God” all contribute to the 
reader’s sense that he is walking on solid ground 
and that as he goes he is being provided with ma- 
terial out of which a view of the person of Jesus 
may be constructed which is both rational and at 
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Life and [Teachings of Jesus Christ; New Tasks 
for Old Churches---and Other Books 


the same time takes adequately into account the 
estimate made of Him by His immediate associ- 
ates as a result of their spiritual experience grow- 
ing out of His friendship. 

As explained in the introduction, the present 
volume, which only extends to the Transfigura- 
tion, is but the fragment of a larger work which 
the author hopes to complete later. Those whose 
reading appetite does not go beyond the consump- 
tion of popularly written, predigested summaries 
of other people’s opinion will find little satisfac- 
tion here, but those who have a genuine desire to 
discover the truth in regard to the historical 
origin of Christianity and who have a real inter- 
est in knowing what are some of the most assured 
results of a century of critical examination of 
the sources will be amply rewarded by reading 
and rereading this book. It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Headlam’s conclusions tend to be more 
conservative than some might expect. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER. 





NEW TASKS FOR OLD CHURCHES. By 
Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


According to the “statistical sage of Wellesley,” 
the real frontier of the churches has changed. 
Missionary activities, says he, should now be con- 
centrated in the great industrial communities 
where the objective should be the inter-relation 
of spiritual and commercial life. 

Mr. Babson comments that it is astounding to 
note the extent to which the churches have re- 
treated from industrial and commercial oppor- 
tunities. He believes that class struggle makes 
for a healthful community, but says: “The 
Church is doubtless faced with this question: Is 
an economic order based exclusively upon com- 
petition with profit as a motive, Christian or not 
Christian? The work of the Church in indus- 
trial communities is to change the rules of the 
game to conform to the teachings of Jesus.” To- 
ward that end he suggests that the churches have 
classes and open forums to study industrial prob- 
lems, and that they base their study on the Bible, 
wherein lies the solution. He believes religion 
cannot be separated from education, “one is the 
lock and the other the key’’; therefore, the edu- 
cational system should combine both study and 
work in the daily schedule, doing away with what 
Mr. Babson believes to be the harmful present 
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system of ten years of study, then ten years of 
work. The aggregate influence of the home, the 
Church, and the school today, he believes, does 
not equal the influence of billboards and movies 
on the young people of our industrial communi- 
ties. 

He asserts that the churches could eliminate 
business depressions by working in the industrial 
centers for thrift during good times, just as suc- 
cessfully as medical missionaries are eliminating 
such diseases as cholera in the Far East. Re- 
ligion, in his estimation, embodies self-control 
and thrift, as well as faith. Without faith there 
is no prosperity. Economics truly demonstrates 
that ‘‘without vision the people perish.” 

Assuredly, then, the industrial community is 
the strategic center of the churches today, and 
their desired goal should be to recreate men and 
women to be actuated by the spirit of Jesus. Na- 
tional growth in America will absolutely depend 
on how the churches face the problem of the in- 
dustrial community and that problem “will be 
solved only when all become imbued with the 
spirit of Jesus.” 

A. J. ELLIOTT. 


THE NATURE OF SCRIPTURE. By A. S. 
Peake. George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
This collection of ten addresses deals with the 

problems raised by the new view of the Bible. 

Large matters, of fundamental importance, are 

treated; e. g., the modern criticism of the Bible, 

its methods and results, the Old Testament after 
criticism and its permanent value, the evangelical 
faith and the modern view of Scripture. The 
positive, constructive side of modern criticism 
is presented winsomely and effectively. With one 
exception, these addresses were written about a 
dozen years ago, but they are still fresh and vital, 
and their clear, attractive, popular form is well 
calculated to give to the reader the new way of 
approach and the new point of view, so neces- 
sary for a true understanding of the Bible. By 

repetition and re-emphasis (compare Phil. 3:1) 

the fundamental points are fixed in his mind. A 

suggestive and instructive final lecture is added, 

on the place of the Gospel in the preaching of 
today. It does not fall within the scope of the 
book, but it adds much to it. 
JULIUS A. BEWER 
Union Theol. Seminary. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Francis G. Peabody. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 


No more propitious time could have been found 
for this splendid exposition of St. Paul by Dr. 
Peabody, for today we need more of the spirit of 
the Apostle Paul in our religious life. “The Gos- 
pel of Paul,” the author remarks, “begins where 
that of Jesus ends—with the story of the resur- 


rection. Paul had little use for the letter of the 
law which was so emphasized by the older religion 
of the Jews, but Paul found the true spirit of 
Jesus by which more things are wrought than 
this world dreams of.” 

In a few chapters reviewing his Epistles, the 
author gives us an interesting and helpful sum- 
mary of the Apostle’s work, his teaching and his 
beliefs; but the chapter which is most illuminat- 
ing and inspiring is the one in which is pictured 
for us Paul, “The Man.” Any one wishing to 
look into the very heart of Paul, to feel his pow- 
erful, magnetic personality and to understand the 
Christ whom Paul knew to be his Saviour, could 
find no better way than by rereading the Epistles 
in the light of Dr. Peabody’s book. 

GARDINER M. DAY. 

Union Theol. Seminary. 


BUILDING WITH INDIA. By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. Missionary Education Movement. 75 
cents. 


A charge frequently made against missionary 
literature describing conditions abroad is that it 
unfairly represents those conditions, painting in 
dark-hued colors only and leading western read- 
ers to form inaccurate and unsympathetic opin- 
ions of the peoples concerned. Doubtless this 
charge is justified by some missionary books, 
though not so universally as some would have us 
think. Here is one book, however, quite free from 
any such characteristics. It is a notably accurate, 
fairminded, sympathetic and discriminating dis- 
cussion. It could not be otherwise, coming as it 
does from a man who throughout his work in 
India was particularly prized by his Indian asso- 
ciates for precisely these qualities. 

The title is indicative of the point of view: not 
building for, but building with. The missionary 
kingdom is a commonwealth, not an empire, in 
the mind of Dr. Fleming. The task is primarily 
one of co-operating with men and women of the 
land, of such capacity, character, and ideals, that 
no hint of racial superiority or of masterful dom- 
ination comes to mar the doing of it. Here are 
men and women facing a great task—and there 
are many adversaries—desirous of the compan- 
ionship of Christians of other nations who will 
come in the true spirit of Christ, and showing 
great powers of leadership. Along with them the 
building is to be done. 

In point of view, in adequacy of treatment, 
within the limits of available space, in temper of 
mind, the book is most highly to be commended, 
and to none more strongly than those who are 
looking forward to lives of usefulness in India. 
In these days none should go to India for such 
work unless they have without reservation the 
point of view which this book represents. 

FRANK V. SLACK 
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The Future of the Student Volunteer Movement 


By Paul W. Harrison 





HE purpose of the Student 


Volunteer Movement has 
been to bring the challenge 
of missionary service before 
American students. Those 


planning to undertake mission- 
ary work have been united into 
groups for the intensifying of 
their vision of Christ and. the 
deepening of fellowship with 
Him and with each other. 

The Movement has owed its effectiveness and 
power to three things. First, it has steadfastly 
presented the great missionary effort of the 
Church as a spiritual enterprise whose motive is 
loyalty to Christ, and whose objective is bring- 
ing men into contact with Him. Against this 
conception there always has been an effort to 
substitute an educational and social goal and 
develop a missionary enterprise with the old- 
fashioned religious element left out. Just now 
we are being driven back to Christ’s ideal almost 
with violence. The nationalist movements which 
are rapidly assuming a dominant position in all 
the great mission fields are rising to tell us in 
scorn that they want nothing of our civilization, 
and none of our social ideas. Mr. Ghandi thrills 
India with the statement that western civiliza- 
tion is essentially a disease. What these men 
want from us is an adequate picture of Christ, 
and an induction into real fellowship with Him. 
The reconstruction of their social order, the reor- 
ganization of their educational systems, they will 
attend to for themselves. 

Because the missionary engages in a spiritual 
enterprise, Volunteer Bands are organized not as 
educational groups, but as little fellowships for 
the cultivation and deepening of the spiritual life. 
In them the Volunteers learn to know Christ bet- 
ter, so they can bring Him more effectively into 
contact with the men and women they hope to 
work with later. Many missionaries have found 
in these groups the most valuable preparation of 
their entire student life. 

The second reason why the Volunteer Move- 
ment has been able to render a real service, and 
perhaps even a great one, is because it has de- 
manded absolute sacrifice and consecration. How- 
ever the missionary enterprise may change, it 
can never change in this. There are those who 
consider such demands excessive, who demand 
some path of missionary service as easy as that 
of the man who remains at home. What we need 
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is not to water down the demands made on the 
man who desires to carry Christ’s message 
abroad, but rather to realize that nothing short 
of the same consecration and devotion will make 
any significant contribution anywhere. No one 
who heard Paul Blanshard’s address at Indiana- 
polis could fail to be thrilled by it. The thrill 
came from the fact that here was a man who had 
been a brilliant campus leader in Michigan, a Phi 
Beta Kappa man, a man before whom stretched 
out every alluring prospect that the ministry 
could offer. But he decided to “fall into the earth 
and die.” He joined the labor movement, or- 
ganized strikes, became a walking delegate, was 
repudiated by his old conservative friends, and 
vilified by his new I. W. W. companions. It was a 
path of poverty, of hard work, of disillusionment 
and unpopularity and slow results. If we had 
fifty men like Paul Blanshard I believe that our 
progress toward a Christian industrial order 
would be twice as rapid as it is. There are not 
fifty such men. I do not suppose that there are 
five. Why is it that every labor leader, every so- 
cialist, every fighter for the co-operative common- 
wealth that we long for, looks on the whole stu- 
dent Christian discussion of these things as futile 
childish prattle? It is because we have taught 
men that the way to make a contribution to the 
redemption of our social order is by going into 
business, making a lot of money, riding around in 
a Cadillac Sedan, and living in a house in the 
Back Bay district? From that vantage point we 
will reach down and revise the social order. Un- 
til we are prepared to teach men that the only 
way to make a contribution is the way of Paul 
Blanshard, the way of Christ, we had far better 
keep still. 


The third element in the usefulness of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement is the fact that it has 
furnished a definite and precise objective around 
which men can rally. The Fellowship for Chris- 
tian Life Service, with as great a task and a far 
larger constituency, is in danger of dissolution 
because no definite basis can be found for mem- 
bership. The Volunteer Movement has a limited 
task and a small constituency. There is never 
any doubt as to the men who belong to this group. 
Precisely because of its limitations, it can be a 
fellowship of depth and power. It is not a com- 
petitor with the Y. M. C. A. It is not even a 
campus organization. Its members are active 
members of the Association. The Volunteer 
group is simply a small group of Association 
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members who are bound together by the supreme 
tie of a common purpose and a common loyalty. 
The hands of the Association will not be strength- 
ened by doing away with this fellowship. Its 
strength lies in developing others along similar 
lines. The function of none of them will be to 
emerge above the surface into public view. They 
will nevertheless put a foundation of prayer and 
consecration and spiritual power under all the 
Association activities. 


And it should be emphasized that the task 
which the Movement sets for itself, still needs 
doing. Every representative from mission lands 
speaking for his country at Indianapolis asked 
for more missionaries. This message came from 
Japan, the most advanced mission field in the 
world, and from Arabia which in many respects 
is the most backward. If the market had been 
saturated before, then doubtless as the indige- 
neous church appeared the number of missionaries 
needed would have decreased. But the market 
was not saturated. Not a tenth of the mission- 
aries needed were ever available, and the day for 
a diminished staff appears to be a considerable 
distance off even in Japan. The discovery and 
spiritual preparation of an adequate number of 
missionaries remains as imperative a task as ever. 
The only question is how this task can best be 
accomplished. 


With this statement of the Volunteer Move- 
ment’s purpose, its elements of strength, and the 
present need for its work, we are in a better po- 
sition, I think, to examine the plans brought for- 
ward for submerging the Movement and incor- 
porating it into the Christian Associations as 
their department of missionary education, leav- 
ing all work of recruiting to the churches. 


No one can be better aware of the imperfec- 
tions of the Student Volunteer Movement than a 
Traveling Secretary. Its work of securing an 
adequate number of missionary candidates and 
organizing them in little fellowships for spiritual 
growth has been most imperfectly done. But is 
anyone prepared to assert that the Association 
will do it better? The student Y. M. C. A. has 
some very similar functions to perform; bringing 
students together for the devotional and practical 
study of the Bible, the creation of inner circles 
which constitute nuclei of power for comprehen- 
sive Association programs. Nothing is further 
from the writer’s mind than invidious compari- 
sons, but sometimes comparisons of this sort are 
indispensable. Does not all past experience lead 
to the conclusion that the Association fighting 
heroically against all manner of difficulties, and 
compelled to carry the responsibility for the whole 
campus of a modern university, will in all prob- 
ability perform this function even less effectively 
than has been done in the past by autonomous 
Volunteer groups? 





Furthermore, the results of the proposed reor- 
ganization will be different, I think, from what is 
usually imagined. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment as such will disappear, and its only trace 
will be a possibly more efficient Department of 
Missionary Education in the Associations. Re- 
sponsibility for recruiting will be laid on the 
little denominational groups, each connected with 
its particular student church. There is not the 
slightest reason in the past experience of either 
the Associations or the Volunteer Movement for 
supposing that the whole body of missionary can- 
didates in a university would form a deep and in- 
timate fellowship around a program of mission- 
ary education. It may be asserted that this is not 
greatly different in aim or in accomplishment 
from the present arrangement, and that is true. 
The missionary enterprise will not be checked by 
the disappearance of the Volunteer Movement. 
The churches can easily do for themselves the re- 
cruiting that the Movement now does for them. 
Several of the denominations have the machinery 
already set up for that very purpose. The King- 
dom of God is in no jeopardy, whichever method 
is followed. 


But it is not out of place to call attention to 
some values which will be lost under the proposed 
rearrangement. Just as many missionaries may 
be secured, and for the moment we will admit 
what the writer does not actually believe, that 
they will be of equally good quality. Neverthe- 
less there is no missionary who has worked on the 
field abroad but will regret most keenly that this 
recruiting and the years of deepening fellowship 
afterwards are to be organized on the basis of 
denominational loyalties rather than on the basis 
of loyalty to the whole Kingdom of God and the 
mind of Christ. The Church of Christ in foreign 
lands is leading the whole Church Universal to- 
ward unity. We here at home are a hard and 
stiff-necked people and have followed most un- 
willingly. Nevertheless we have followed a little, 
and we are still making progress. It has been no 
accident that leadership in this matter has come 
back to us from abroad. One of the principal 
reasons is the fact that the prospective mission- 
aries in their loyalty and consecration, and in 
their deepening fellowship with Christ were one; 
in other words, they learned that denominational 
differences were myths and fictions. 

It seems clear to the writer that the Student 
Volunteer Movement, far from needing closer 
amalgamation with the student Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A., is suffering from too close amalgamation 
now. We are essentially a number of tiny stu- 
dent fellowships made up of men and women 
bound together by the common purpose of becom- 
ing foreign missionaries. These scattered fellow- 
ships are united by just enough organizations to 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
make them conscious of each other’s 


presence. That is to say, this ought 
to be a picture of the Volunteer Move- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Move- 
ment is not nearly so simple and 
flexible and profound a thing as that. 
Capturing students by means of the 
vision of foreign missionary service, 
and deepening the spiritual life and 
fellowship of prospective missionaries, 
are hindered by a most unsuitable 
mass of administrative machinery. 
Policies are shaped, literature is pro- 
duced, conventions are organized by 
an all-powerful Executive Committee 
over which the actual Volunteers have 
no control whatever, and which is fre- 
quently quite out of sympathy with 
them. A headquarters organization is 
maintained which cultivates the stu- 
dent field for the Movement at a cost 
of ninety thousand dollars a year, of 
which sum no more than a third comes 
from the Volunteers themselves. Spon- 
taneous unburdened fellowship and 
deep spiritual life do not flourish in 
such an atmosphere. 

What the Movement needs is not 
more subservience, but more independ- 


ence. Any acceptable ideal for the 
future must embody two things at 
least. First, scrapping the Executive 


Committee as at present constituted, 
and making the Council a legislative 
body and the seat of final authority 
in the Movement, the Executive Com- 
mittee then becoming simply one of 
the committee answerable to the 
Council. Second, scaling down our 
budget until it is approximately with- 
in limits that the Volunteers can cover 
by their own efforts. It will then be- 
come possible to utilize the spiritual 
capabilities of such a General Secre- 
tary as we now have, for something 
more important than raising money. 
He will be selected principally for the 
purpose of deepening the spiritual life 
of the different Bands, and of the in- 
dividual Volunteers. The Movement 
has been used for great things in the 
past. It seems to the writer that with 
some such ideal as this, its usefulness 
may be far greater in the future. 


Money Again 


As these words are being written 
the national secretaries, and many 
others, are engaged in money raising. 
It is a trying time for all Christian 
and social enterprises, not less for the 
3 & G&G 2. Oe I. B. GA. Tee 
response from the “small givers” has 
been most encouraging. What is sore- 
ly needed is a few friends who will 
give in large terms, that is, take a 
salary or at least give in four figures. 
We believe such friends are to be 
found who will give to this world-wide 
student enterprise in the same spirit 
as secretaries give all of their time. 
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Why the S. V. M. Policies Should | 


not be Modified 


AM led to write this article because 

there is at present some dissatis- 
faction with the S. V. M. among a 
few really dead-in-earnest Volunteers, 
caused in the vast majority of the 
cases by an ignorance on the part of 
those Volunteers of the true policies 
of the S. V. M. When these are un- 
derstood and carried out, there is us- 
ually no complaint. Then there are 
two other types of people from whom 
dissatisfaction is forthcoming. One is 
those members of the movement whose 
interest in foreign missions has de- 
creased and who, not willing to come 
out and renounce their former declar- 
ation, are looking for a loop hole by 
which they can slip out. The other is 
the rank outsiders who seem to take 
more pleasure in telling people how 
we should run the S. V. M. than in 
attending to their own business. 

Mr. Childs seems to infer in his re- 
cent article in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
that the time has come when the in- 
digenous churches of China, Japan 
and India can handle their own situa- 
tion. If this were true, the S. V. M. 
would have more than it could do, in 
trying to supply the needs listed by 
the various church boards in the Jan- 
uary, 1924, issue of the S. V. M. Bul- 
letin, for that part of the non-Chris- 
tian world which is not included in the 
above narrow limits. What about 
Africa, South America, Mexico, Per- 
sia, Turkey and the numerous other 
fields which there is no need of men- 
tioning? Little Mexico alone has two 
million Indians who have never heard 
the Gospel of Christ. I’m sure Mr. 
Childs would not claim the indigenous 
churches of any of these countries 
were even beginning to be able to look 
after their own, so let’s now take a 
look at the conditions in the countries 
he has referred to, namely, China, 
Japan and India. 

Here are extracts of a message 
given to the American and Canadian 
students at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, which met from December 28, 
1923, to January 1, 1924, by Dr. 
Cheng, a native of China. 


“It is true that 74 per cent of the entire 
Chinese territory has been claimed by one or 
more foreign missions, It is true that the 
Mhinese Christians are coming forward to 
shoulder their responsibility and to get them- 
selves under the burden. Yet you will en- 
tirely misunderstand the situation if you think 
that there will be no need any more for mis- 
sionaries. You will misjudge the situation if 
you think your missionary effort has almoet 
come to an end. Why, the work is just at its 
very beginning. We are needing missionaries 
today perhaps more than ever before.” 


Milton T. Stauffer, in his booklet, 
“Are More Missionaries Wanted in 
China,” gives the following facts on 
the condition in China today: 


“We have never heard any Chinese Chris- 
tian leader even suggest a reduction in the 
present number of foreign missionaries, when 
considerirg the reeds ard future Christian 
welfare of the WHOLE country. 


“Practically all Christian workers, both Chi- 
nese and foreign, seem convinced that for 
some years to come the present number of 
missionaries in China should not be reduced.” 

“The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by foreign and Chinese members of 
Commission II on the Future Task of the 
Thurch and presented to the National Chris- 
tian Conference, Shanghai, May, 1922: 

“That to answer the challenge of the unoc- 
cupied areas and to make possible an effectual! 
entry by the Church into these open doors, 
the preparation of Chinese leaders be stressed 
during the next few years, and the foreign 
missionary force be maintained at least at its 
present strength.” 


From the above facts on China, the 
significance of the situation will read- 
ily be seen when we realize that in 
1921 only 661 names of Student Vol- 
unteers were added to the Sailed List, 
and when in 1922 the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the country were calling for 
1970 new missionaries for the entire 
non-Christian foreign world. 

Now let us consider briefly Japan. 
Here possibly, more than any other 
foreign country, the indigenous 
church is at its highest development 
and efficiency. Yet Rev. H. Hatanaka 
of that country brought us the follow- 
ing in his address at Indianapolis: 


“Then we ask you to come to Japan to help 
us solve our problems which are hindering the 
people from believing in Christ and the reveal- 
ing of Christ in our lives. We ask you to 
come as missionaries, because the task is lar- 
ger than strengthening a denomination or 
building a church, of even saving souls. It is 
the great tark of unitine nations races and 
classes on the common spirit of Christ upon 
the principles of brotherhood of Jesus. * * * 
We ask you to come, because we believe the 
spirit of Jesus Christ lives in our people, al- 
though sometimes it is hidden and cramped.” 


Next let us turn to India, from 
which Prof. Yohan Masih brought us 
the following message at Indianapolis: 


“Thousands and thousands had to be refused 
baptism. Thousands had to be refused to be 
admitted, because there was no arrangement 
to be made for their training.” 


With the above facts staring us in 
the face, how can we feel that the 
time has come when there is no longer 
a need, and a very great need, for the 
Student Volunteer Movement to con- 
tinue its policy of specializing in the 
work of recruiting for the foreign 
field alone? 

Mr. Childs seems to have somewhat 
broadened his viewpoint of things 
since his criticism of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement alone, for in a con- 
versation held with him at Indianapo- 
lis, he stated (and consented for me 
to use it in this article) that the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. need to 
be changed as much as the S. V. M. 
He is advocating one united man and 
woman’s Christian student associa- 
tion, in which would be specialized em- 
phasis. This association, in his judg- 
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ment, would coordinate better with de- 
nominational, as well as interdenom- 
inational student activities. 


From the following by Mr. John R. 
Mott on the question in hand it seems 
that a properly functioning Y. M. C. 
A. or Y. W. C. A. would, as much as 
could possibly be the outcome of the 
plan Childs is advocating, serve the 
purpose of that plan. Mr. Mott’s 
position and experience in the Chris- 
tian world makes the following state- 
ment unusually authoritative: 

“In the light of my observation and study of 
the working of the Volunteer Movement, not 
only in America, but in other Protestant coun- 
tries, I have no hesitation whatever in stating 
that in my judgment it is most desirable that 
the S. V. M. of North America confine itself 
as a recruiting agency to what we popularly 
call ‘Foreign Missions.’ That is, it should not 
widen its declaration to include recruits for 
service on the home field as well as on the 
foreign field. This does not mean that it can- 
not do an immense work in the way of re 
cruiting strong men and women for Christian 
service on the home field, but that its declara- 
tion should be confined to foreign missionary 
service. 

“From the beginning the proper conception 
of the work of the Student Young Men's and 
Young Women's “hristian Association has 
been that one of their chief functions is that 
of recruiting students for Christian work as a 
life work, whether at home or abroad. These 
are two extensive and efficient organizations. 
They are far better qualified to deal with the 
raising up of workers for the home field than 
is the Volunteer Movement. Moreover, it 
should not be necessary to raise up any new 
society for this purpose.” 

Now in closing let us go right down 
to the actual working out of a broad- 
ening of the S. V. M. policies and see 
the results. For example, a group of 
Volunteers on one of the college cam- 
puses of North Carolina decided to 
try out having their Student Volun- 
teer meetings with the Life Service 
group. This was done, and, as a re- 
sult, the Volunteers did not feel it was 
their meeting, and the Life Service 
members did not feel it was theirs; so 
consequently the attendance of both 
groups dropped off about 50 per cent 
of what they had been when each had 
its own meeting. 

Is not our present world indebted to 
those who specialized in their fields of 
endeavor? Also those things which 
are theoretically practical are not al- 
ways truly practical. 


JAMES A. BRADLEY 





Summer Student 
Conferences 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
(Colored)...May 30—June 9 
Waveland, Miss. (Colored) 


formerly Gibsland, La. 

April 29—May 5 
Estes Park, Col. ....June 6-16 
i Ti. conic againee 6-16 
Silver Bay, N. Y......... 12-19 
UE. cede ko aed 13-22 
Pn WER snestsseess 13-22 
Blue Ridge, N. C......... 17-26 


Blairstown, N. J. (Prep) .21-26 











A Stir at Northwestern 


N]OT many hours had elapsed after 

the concluding session of the 
Northwestern Student Conference, 
which was held for two days between 
semesters, before the president of the 
university began to hear from it. 
Communications by mail, over the 
telephone, and by personal messenger 
poured in from alumni from all over 
the country. Many condemned the 
conference in blackest terms; some 
hailed it as a sign of life and vigor 
in the students of their Alma Mater. 
Chicago newspapers carried stories 
with flaring headlines, such as “Anti- 
War Meet Stirs Northwestern.” Edi- 
torial comments followed — some 
vitriolic and others urging tolerance. 
Judges, generals and other persons 
in the public gaze freely indulged in 
uncomplimentary references to North- 
western. Meanwhile, on the campus 
The Daily Northwestern, through its 
editorial column, severely censored the 
silly participants in the conference 
for allowing their “far-distant vision, 
sensing the coming social equality of 
races, peace, and the Utopian remedy 
of social evil” to cause them to say 
certain things that in some quarters 
would be regarded as unfavorable 
publicity for their school. 

How did all this happen? Well, on 
December 27, thirty-four Northwest- 
ern students journeyed to Indian- 
apolis. This group included men 
prominent in the Y. M. C. A., in the 
student forum groups, in debate, in 
student government, and in athletics. 
Many of them had been thinking 
deeply on the problems to be discussed. 
The Convention struck home! While 
all did not agree with the action of 
the member of our delegation who 
made the announcement of the “extra- 
convention discussion on war” which 
served further to enliven an already 
lively convention, yet all agreed that 
something must be done to strike fire 
on our own campus. 

The question then arose as to how 
we could best bring home to the 
campus the tremendous experiences of 
the Indianapolis Convention. Two 
methods suggested themselves. We 
could attempt to relay owr experience 
by making some nice speeches in the 
university chapel. Or we could stage 
a convention of our own closely pat- 
terned after Indianapolis, and give 
Northwestern University students 
who missed out, an experience of their 
own. After several delegation meet- 
ings the latter method was decided 
upon. Accordingly, a committee of- 
ficially representing the Christian 
Associations, the Student Volunteers, 
and the local student forum groups 
was created and set to work. Ad- 
vance publicity was plentiful and 


plainly set forth the aims of our con- 
ference: (1) To translate the Indian- 
apolis Convention in terms of local 
college life; (2) to consider our rela- 
tion to certain critical problems which 
are disturbing the peace and unity 
of the world; and (3) to discover 
whether Christianity is the best solu- 
tion of these problems. Each campus 
organization — religious, _ literary, 
political, and social—received a letter, 
inviting them to send two representa- 
tives. One hundred and forty-seven 
delegates registered. 

The conference opened with three 
student speakers on the general theme 
of “Youth in the New World.” Then 
followed addresses on the problems of 
the foreign-born and the race problem 
by experts. Dr. Abner of the Olivet 
Baptist Church (Colored), Chicago, 
spoke on the “Negro in America.” 
The conference then divided into a 
number of open forums. In the even- 
ing, Paul Blanshard of Indianapolis 
fame spoke on “The Challenge of 
Labor to the College Man and Wo- 
man,” and following his address con- 
ducted a forum. During the forum 
sessions searching questions were 
asked; some voiced their disagree- 
ment with the answers, and others 
heartily supported the speaker. 

At nine the next morning, the con- 
ference was divided into four discus- 
sion groups, each presided over by a 
student who had previously been 
coached on “The Why and How of 
Group Discussion.” The problems 
presented the day before were dis- 
eussed pro and con. For instance, 
everything from complete racial 
segregation to intermarriage was con- 
sidered as a possible solution of the 
race problem. Negro students and 
foreign students freely took part in 
all the discussions, giving the groups 
the flavor of Indianapolis. These dis- 
cussion groups were characterized by 
thoughtfulness, frankness and friend- 
liness. 

Reinhold Niebuhr spoke on “The 
Basis of World Peace.” A spirited 
open forum ensued between the dele- 
gates from the R. O. T. C. and those 
favoring non-participation in war, 
which admirably paved the way for 
the afternoon discussion groups. These 
groups exhibited remarkable vitality, 
all of them lasting three hours or 
more. 

The climax of the conference was 
reached at a banquet in the even- 
ing. One hundred and forty accredit- 
ed delegates assembled, together with 
a few visitors, including deans, pro- 
fessors, and local preachers. The 
propositions set forth in the summary 
were read and explained by students, 
and then one by one were voted on. 
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First of all came war. Eighty favored 
entry into the League of Nations, 
ninety-six favored entry into the 
World Court, and all favored “educa- 
tion which would develop international 
thinking.” Fifteen favored a policy 
of preparedness while ninety-four op- 
posed it. Thirty-eight said as in- 
dividuals they would refuse to partici- 
pate in another war while fifty-eight 
objected to that stand. 

On the problem of industry some 
interesting things came out. There 
was unanimous agreement that hu- 
man values should be recognized above 
efficiency in production and that every 
able-bodied person should be employed. 
There was unanimous agreement also 
that students should realize their 
social obligation and evidence it by 
“preparation in school to help those 
who by their labor for wages have 
made possible profit enough for other 
men to endow a university.” Eighty- 
two protested against absolute trustee 
control that says what a student may 
or may not study, while six supported 
such _ action. Fifty-six protested 
against “endowment by great accumu- 
lations of capital when such accumu- 
lations result from exploitation of the 
workers,” while forty felt that this 
was a good use of such money. A 
unanimous protest was voiced against 
any control which prevented a fac- 
ulty-member from expressing his own 


opinions, although it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that this seldom 
happened at Northwestern. Most 


notable of all was a unanimous de- 
mand that both sides of all contro- 
versial questions be presented in the 
class room. This demand called for 
an exposition of socialism by a social- 
ist as well as an exposition of capital- 
ism by a capitalist. Let the student 
make his own choice. 

It was further agreed that races 
were inherently equal but that exist- 
ing inequalities were due to inequality 
of opportunity. A marked difference 
of opinion occurred as to what 
measure of equality of opportunity 
should obtain. One favored, and 
seventy opposed, a proposal for abso- 
lute segregation of the races, grant- 
ing that each should contribute to the 
development of the other. Fifteen 
favored and sixty-three opposed inter- 
mingling of the races in “a casual and 
limited way with no social _ inter- 
mingling.” Seventy-two favored and 
sixteen opposed the breakdown of all 
artificial barriers between races and 


the promotion of complete intermin- 
gling of the races even in social af- 
fairs, trusting in the operation of na- 


tural law to guide the extent of such 
intercourse, 

Ernest F. Tittle of the First Metho- 
dist Church delivered the concluding 
address. He urged the students to 
keep the faith to which they had 
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pledged themselves in their voting, by 
a fearless application of the principles 
and methods of Jesus in their daily 
lives. 


This, then, was the conference which 
deluged the desk of the president of 
Northwestern University with letters, 
commanded the editorial columns of 
metropolitan newspapers, caused 
demonstrations in other schools, 
turned every fraternity house into a 
discussion group, exposed “thirty- 
eight who have orated their refusal 
to fight for their flag,” supplied the 
“Campus Opinion” column of the col- 
lege paper with more articles on pre- 
paredness and pacifism than could be 
printed in four weeks, and inspired 
the editor of the Daily Northwestern 
to write: “If war had been declared 
and conscription started, there could 
be no more consternation on the 
campus than there is at present.” 

ALAN H. MONROE 

N. U. '24. 


A Student’s Notebook 


OODBINE WILLIE” Studdert- 

Kennedy has sailed back to 
work among his “unemployed.” His 
visit here, to a country where six 
months ago he was largely unknown, 
has been one of quite unusual helpful- 
ness. His spiritual insight, his sound 
scholarship and his electrical oratory 
have helped and stirred many student 
groups. He has shown, withal, a 
simple, unassuming spirit—sure mark 
of fellowship with Christ. The Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations has in- 
vited him to return for a period of 
college visitation next fall. 


As “Balanced Rations” for April, I 
recommend the following: 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE—RAVAGE. 
MacMillan ($2.00). I pass it on not 
only for its main point but also be- 
cause it has a section called “America 
to the Rescue.” 

By AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. Doran. 
($1.25). An anonymous series of 
very fresh and moving chapters in 
Jesus’ life, which may have happened. 

THe Worvp’s GREAT RELIGIOUS 
PoretTry—Hill. MacMillan ($5.00). 
Awful price! But the most ample an- 
thology of this sort, selected with com- 
mendable poetic appreciation. 

The relation of the Field Council 
to the Cabinet has been compared to 
the relation of line officers to the 
staff officers. There is a unique place 
for both of these groups. As a sug- 
gestion how these two groups may 
plan their work, note the following 
from a proposal which is being con- 
sidered by the officers at Penn State 
College. The editor would be glad to 
hear from any colleges which have 





worked out the friendship and cabinet 
relationship on lines similar to these: 

The regular cabinet would meet but once 
a month. The weekly mecting would be of all 
who could report definite effort made to help 
others to a greater use of what is ours througn 
Christ. The routine business of the Associa- 
tion would be done through committees in co- 
operation with secretaries. Larger policies 
would be decided in monthly cabinet meetings. 


Some of the eastern dailies have 
been commenting upon the practice of 
Harvard in having no compulsory 
chapel service, comparing it with cer- 
tain other colleges where such daily 
and Sunday services are compulsory. 
In this connection I quote the fol- 
lowing from the annual report of the 
President of Harvard: 


For the morning prayers alone Appleton 
Chapel is of course needlessly large, although 
the attendance there is highly creditable con- 
sidering that the daily prayers are voluntary 
and conducted exclusively for young men. But 
on Sundays the chapel is often overcrowded. 
The Chairman of the Board of Preachers, who 
keeps the records, reports that last year the 
attendance exceeded its seating capacity on a 
quarter of the Sundays, and that since the 
opening of the present term this has been 
true half the time. The Sunday services are 
intended primarily for the members of the 
university, the southern half of the pews on 
the floor, and if necessary one of the galleries, 
being reserved for the students, the northern 
half of the floor for the faculties and other 
officers and their families and friends. The 
public may occupy vacant seats in any part 
of the chapel not reserved for the students. 
It is highly desirable to admit not only parents 
and friends of students, but also strangers. 
Yet to admit them is at times a source of 
difficulty. Occasionally students, although 
arriving some time before the hour, find the 
chapel already full and are turned away. Until 
a few years ago the building was large enough, 
but the attendance at the Sunday morning 
service by both members of the faculties and 
students has been increasing and becoming 
more constant, until it is clear that a larger 
chapel is one of the needs of the university. 


A STUDENT MOVER. 


Who’s Who in This 
Number 


f b-egne who helped us think about 
the fraternity issue in this number 
are Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, of 
Miami University; W. S. Ament, 
Alumni Secretary, Oberlin College; E. 
Fay Campbell of Yale Divinity 
School; Gerald Carr Smith, Secretary 
at the University of Chicago. 

Concerning the Student Volunteer 
Movement and its relation to the Gen- 
eral Association Movement, we pre- 
sent an article by Dr. Paul Harrison, 
of Persia, and one by James A. Brad- 
ley, of the University of North Caro- 
lina—the latter a member of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement National 
Student Council. 

Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Ober- 
lin, has for years been one of the 
staunchest friends of the Student As- 
sociations. 

The Public Ledger says that a man 
who recently toured 40 states had in- 
vitations to drink in nearly every 
state. He could have had invitations 
to steal chickens, too, if he had asso- 
ciated with that kind of people. 
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News From the Theological Seminaries 


A United Young Ministry 


REAL movement is on foot to 

bring together the theological 
students of America on the very posi- 
tive basis of fellowship and common 
purpose. It is hoped that this page 
will aid materially in this movement 
by giving each month news concern- 
ing the work accomplished. It will 
contain accounts of the various con- 
ferences to be held between seminar- 
ies; of conferences arranged by sem- 
inary men for college students to 
consider entering Christian work, and 
special news from individual sem- 
inaries which will be of interest. All 
news items are welcome. They should 
be addressed to your regional chair- 
man, or to F. P. Miller, Room 504, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Seminaries Hold College 
Conferences on Ministry 


fF \wWO conferences were conducted 
last month for the purpose of giv- 
ing college men an opportunity to con- 
sider the Christian ministry as a pro- 
fession. It is interesting to note that 
both conferences were planned and 
condicted by seminary men. In one, 
if not both, some of the most effective 
presentation of the task of the Church 
was given by theological students. 
The result in each case was not only 
a splendid piece of work done in in- 
teresting men in Christian service, 
but also a new feeling of common 
purpose and good will among the sev- 
enteen seminaries which assembled 
for the two conferences. A detailed 
report of each meeting follows. 


Crozer Conference 


ao challenge and opportunities of 
the Christian ministry was pre- 
sented to undergraduates of Eastern 
Colleges in a conference at Crozer 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., from Febru- 
ary 29th to March 2nd. Fourteen 
Theological Seminaries of the Middle 
Atlantic states co-operated in arrang- 
ing the program. The delegations 
varied from two to fifteen men, the 
largest being from Columbia, Swarth- 
more and Haverford. There was a 
total of 125 men, including leaders. 
The consensus of student opinion 
indicates that a most thorough and 
compelling presentation of the Chris- 
tian ministry as a life work was given 
during the three days’ conference. 
President M. G. Evans, of Crozer 
Seminary, in the welcoming address 
at the first session, imparted a sense 


of direction to the succeeding sessions 
as he called for the “Christianization 
of the world in this generation.” Rob- 
ert E. Speer in two addresses, with 
the same enthusiasm that has char- 
acterized his student addresses for 
more than a generation, urged the 
men to throw their lives into the 
Church—a living and unified Church— 
as the most effective means of bring- 
ing to the world relief from its pres- 
ent intellectual bewilderment, moral 
inefficiency and lack of an effective 
principle of unity. “Christ the head 
of every man” is stili the supreme 
need in human life. 

Different aspects of the minister’s 
work were presented by Ray Petty, 
Fred Eastman and Thomas Guthrie 
Speers. Discussion hours provided 
means for interchange of ideas and 
mutual understanding. I. M. Strong, 
of Biblical Seminary, and Sam Shoe- 
maker spoke on “The Minister’s Life 
and Preparation.” 

The climax of the conference came 
when four students—three of them in 
seminaries—gave short, sincere talks 
on their reasons and motives for en- 
tering the ministry. The closing ses- 
sion was led by Erdman Harris, who 
spoke on the essential contribution 
that the minister of today can make 
to the world’s needs. 


The most effective work of the con- 
ference was probably not done in open 
sessions, but rather in the personal in- 
terviews with leaders. Each leader 
was given a secretary who booked his 
interviews, and for each large dele- 
gation there was a seminary man 
whose special service consisted in get- 
ting closely acquainted with the mem- 
bers of his group. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, of Union 
Seminary, was general chairman of 
the conference; W. B. Bryan, of 
Princeton, managed the interviews; 
P. J. McLean, of Crozer, was chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments; W. A. Crawford, of Bloomfield, 
of the committee on _ registration; 
Luke Ray, of Biblical Seminary, of 
the program committee; and Sam 
Shoemaker, of Princeton, acted as 
presiding officer. 


It was decided to hold an annual 
conference, similar to this one. This 
group also recommended the holding 
of an interseminary conference next 
year, a special conference for prepar- 
atory school boys and the formation 
of a three year program for the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Association of Theologi- 
cal Students. 


Student Conference at 
Pittsburgh 


HE first Student Conference for 

Christian Leadership for college 
and university men in Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, was 
held in Pittsburgh, February 15 to 17, 
inclusive. According to reports com- 
ing in to the committee it was a 
marked success. The three Pitts- 
burgh theological seminaries — the 
Western, the Pittsburgh and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian—were hosts for 
the conference, the purpose of which 
was “to present to college and univer- 
sity men definite and reliable informa- 
tion concerning the challenge and op- 
portunities of Christian leadership 
today.” 


About two hundred men attended 
from all parts of the state, represent- 
ing twenty-five colleges and universi- 
ties. Through the courtesy and 
warm-hearted hospitality of the mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh churches they 
were entertained during their short 
stay in the city. On their return to 
their own campuses the influence of 
the conference and its leaders will be 
felt by literally hundreds of students 
who are endeavoring to determine 
what they shall do with their lives in 
the work of the world in the coming 
days. 

Among the leaders of conference 
thought were: Presidents James A. 
Kelso; John McNaugher; R. C. Wylie; 
Bishop Alexander Mann; Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr; Thomas R. Thoburn; John 
Timothy Stone, and Robert E. Speer. 
Bishop Mann in the opening address 
touched the key-note of the conference 
when he showed how the touchstones 
of physical force, socialism and 
science to which the men of his college 
generation had looked for the salva- 
tion of the world in addition to relig- 
ion, had today proved their inade- 
quacy, and how the world today is 
looking solely to the religion of Christ 
for the way out of chaos. Dr. Stone 
gave in his address a wonderful pic- 
ture of the privileges and opportun- 
ities of the Christian minister as 
pastor. His description of his method 
of calling upon sixty department store 
employees in the course of ore short 
afternoon was particularly interesting. 
Dr. Speer presented in his effective 
way the pathetically expectant and 
pleading attitude of the whole world 
toward Christianity. A notable fea- 
ture of the conference was the world- 
wide appeal from the standpoint of 
the great need of humanity. 
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Toward the close a Resolution Com- 
mittee was appointed to give expres- 
sion to the Conference Committee of 
their broadened and enlarged vision 
of world needs and to ask that a sim- 
ilar conference be held in succeeding 
years. Plans are already being laid 
for similar conferences which shall 
branch out in their scope ard influence 
to include larger groups from a more 
extended area as guests of all the 
seminaries and religious institutions 
of this region. 


Chicago Dinner-Forum 


Q* February 11, theological stu- 
dents in the Chicago vicinity, who 
had been at the Indianapolis Theolog- 
ical Conference, were asked to a sup- 
per-conference where plans were made 
for an inter-seminary dinner-forum. 
The dinner-forum was held February 
21, in Chicago, and it was a great oc- 
casion. Almost one hundred men 
gathered from the following six sem- 
inaries, representing five denomina- 
tions: Chicago Divinity School (In- 
dependent); Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (Congregational); Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute (M. E.); The Evangeli- 
cal Seminary; The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary, and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary (Presbyterian). 
There were also present such other 
staunch friends of students as “Dad” 
Elliott and O. E. Pence. The forum 
was the second of its kind planned by 
a committee from the seminaries and 
the Associations of Illinois. 

Speaking on the subject “Theologi- 
eal Student Life in Great Britain,” 
Francis Miller sounded a call to higher 
living and service. J. Stitt Wilson 
spoke of “The Approaching Spiritual 
Renaissance” and probed deep into 
the Church’s failures, needs and op- 
portunities. G. Sherwood Eddy pre- 
sented “The New Challenge to the 
Church” in that convincing way of his 
which compels men to consider what 
they are going to do about it. The 
discussion which followed these ad- 
dresses was earnest, thoughtful and 
representative. The chairman of the 
Central States Region of the new na- 
tional Seminary Association presented 
the plan briefly, with a promise that 
further questions, suggestions and 
data would be mailed soon. 


Central States Region— 
Notes 


fTPHE Chairman in this region at- 
tended a part of the sessions of the 
Regional Council in February. 

Most of the seminaries of this 
region are in Ohio and Illinois. They 
have in the past been co-operating in 
such ways as to promote understand- 
ing and fellowship and some other 
tangible ends. Plans are now being 
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made to increase the effectiveness in 
these groups and to bring them into 
association with seminaries of adja- 
cent states. 


News From San Francisco 
Seminary 


SET of chimes was presented by 
A Captain Robert Dollar to the San 
trancisco Theological Seminary at the 
opening of the seminary year in Sep- 
tember. Thirteen bells make up the 
set, and from the seminary hill top 
they send forth twice a day their 
message of joy and praise. 


The soccer field and the basketball 
floor are splendid places for seminary 
and college men to learn to know each 
other, man to man. This has been 
proved by this year’s experience at 
San Francisco Seminary. The soccer 
team mixed four times with nearby 
teams, twice with Stanford Univer- 
sity Frosh and twice with University 
of California Frosh. The basket ball 
squad tangled with the varsity team 
of Occidental College. While these 
teams can claim no title to champion- 
ship cups, they can claim friends made 
among the players and coaches. 


Life Service Conference 
Oklahoma University 


HE Life Service Conference at 

Oklahoma University was an in- 
novation on a university campus of 
the southwest. It was a repetition of an 
experiment of a year ago. And it was 
such a success that it will be repeated 
next year. For two days several hun- 
dred students considered, some of 
them for the first time, their relation 
to the missionary enterprises of their 
churches. The addresses of the con- 
ference opened an opportunity for 
thought in a general way; the group 
meetings at the churches gave the 
students information about specific 
needs; and the personal conferences 
related individual students to these 
needs. 

This conference proved that student 
and candidate secretaries can make 
an effective mid-week visit to a cam- 
pus if they come in a group, with the 
backing of the local churches and the 
two Associations. With the Associa- 
tions as sponsors, the conference be- 
came an item on the university calen- 
dar. More students interested and 
more personal conferences were the 
results. 

One can not resist saying that there 
is a great spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the Christian Associations and 
the churches in this university com- 
munity. 

OsciE SAUNDERS 





Williams Considers the 
Fraternity 


i by Williams Record of February 
26 contains the report of what our 
correspondent describes as “a great 
meeting on the Fraternity-Neutra] 
question.” He adds that this frank 
discussion of what have long been re- 
garded as almost sacred things would 
have been inconceivable a year or two 
ago. Corliss Lamont, a Harvard 
senior, speaking on “The Social Prob- 
lem in the College,” said, in part: 


“There are three objections to the present 
club and fraternity system in our colleges. In 
the first place, by restricting the circle of a 
man’s friendships, fraternities and clubs are 
narrowing in their influence and tend toward 
snobbishness. Secondly, individuality is dis- 
couraged under the present system. To be 
elected to a fraternity, a man is required to 
surrender his personality. He must conform 
to the type. And lastly we have the over- 
emphasis upon the prestige that accrues from 
membership in a fraternity or club. The mem- 
bers of a society instinctively have a feeling 
that they are slightly superior to the men in 
the neutral body, and, as a consequence, a 
distinct line of separation arises between the 
two groups. 


“If any one should say, ‘Down with democ- 
racy,” he would be considered a Tory in the 
modern college; yet how few men actually 
practice democracy in their relations with 
their classmates in the universities! The fra- 
ternities and clubs in the colleges are here to 
stay, and the question that faces the under- 
graduate bodies is how to make them fulfill 
all the possibilities of which they are capable 

“There must be a gradual awakening on the 
part of the modern college man. He must be 
made to realize that fraternities are not only 
social organizations but also societies for the 
promotion of intellectual thought and discus- 
sion. And, first and foremost. there must be 
effected an increased democracy within our 
colleges and universities, one that will ob- 
literate the social barrier that exists between 
‘strong’ and ‘weak’ fraternities. ard between 
fraternity and non-fraternity men.” 


The discussion which followed this 
statement indicates that considerable 
thinking has already been done along 
this line at Williams. The most com- 
prehensive suggestion was: 

. . « + that the fraternities should in- 
clude the entire membership of the student 
body. Upon entrance, every freshman, unles: 
he expresses a decided preference in one direc- 
tion, would be assigned to one of the various 
fraternities by an impartial faculty committee 

If the fraternities were desirable for seventy 
per cent of the student body, why would they 
not be advantageous also for the remaining 
thirty per cent? By this method, the present 
objectionable social barriers would be obliter- 
ated, the bitter competition between the Greek 
societies eliminated, and the consequent over- 
oreanization of the collewe lessered 

The principal objections were that, by the 
adoption of this plan, we would see a great 
loss of social fellowship within the organiza- 
tions, there would be too many unassimilable 
men taken in; the constitutions of the na- 
tional fraternities would prohibit an arbitrary 
assignment of men to membership, and that 
the same natural social divisions that now 
exist would arise between certain elements, 
even though the entire college belonged to 
fraternities. 


Some logically minded person was 
of the opinion that the entire elimina- 
tion of the neutral body was the only 
feasible method of keeping Williams 
up to the aristocratic standard that it 
had set for itself. We are not told 
whether this desirable end was to be 
obtained by thrusting the neutrals in- 
to Limbo or exalting them to the 
Peerage. 
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Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


Roumanian Students Infusing a 
New Spirit Into International 
and Interracial Problems. 


(This article is by W. H. Morgan, who will 
be remembered as having been associated with 


W. D. Weatherford in student work in the 
South before the War. Mr. Morgan is now 
Secretary in the Association at Bucharest.) 


a TILL the day ever come when 

these Balkan peoples will begin 
to regard one another differently?” 
This question is asked by the man of 
religious faith who feels that funda- 
mentally there is no solution unless 
the peoples of conflicting national 
ideas and feelings can first lose them- 
selves in one idea, in one ideal that 
includes both, and that furnishes in 
itself the power to put into operation 
the responsibilities that that new 
sense of humility and mutual respect 
imply. 

To bring about such a vital change 
as is necessary any one will know 
that much time is required, but there 
is already a bit of hope on the hori- 
zon. It comes from Roumania, in 
connection with a developing Student 
Christian Movement. 

Two years ago a small group of 
men and women students from Bucha- 
rest organized themselves into 4 
Christian Student Association. They 
had been challenged in the conference 
at Busteni (Roumania) by the fact 
that for some folks at least, Chris- 
tianity was not a dead issue, that it 
might not be entirely impossible for 
an “intellectual” to embrace it as a 
faith for life, and that, in any event, 
it would be worth examining into. The 
first year’s work of this group at 
Bucharest was devoted largely to the 
search of a faith for life. The next 
year found the students moving out 
from a Christianity that stopped with 
themselves to a Christianity that em- 
braced more and more of obligation 
toward others. At the beginning of 
the third year’s work, the third con- 
ference has just recently been held at 
Ramnica-Valcea. Two things merit 
mention in connection with the re- 
sults of this gathering. One is the 
fact that an organization was effected 
embracing other Associations than the 
one in Bucharest. The first confer- 
ence was attended by twenty men and 
women students from Bucharest; the 
last by sixty-five, including this time 
a delegation of Hungarian students. 

That fact in itself is significant— 
for behind it is a bigger factor, the 
thing that made it possible. The Rou- 


manian students hesitated not a little 
before they invited the Hungarians to 
come and help them create an organi- 
zation in which they could partici- 
pate. The Hungarians accepted with 
reluctance, and only after having im- 
posed a number of conditions as a 
basis on which they could come. Even 
while en route to the conference they 
were tempted to turn back. Once the 
two groups were together, however, 
in the atmosphere of the conference, 
their mutual suspicions and their 
problems seemed largely to vanish. 
And so, from the very first was the 
beginning of a developing friendship. 
The Hungarians were forced to leave 
the conference before its close. The 
day of their departure made possi- 
ble the revelation of the one supreme 
thing remembered in connection with 
the gathering. Of course, the con- 
stitution had been voted. In an 
effort to be considerate, the Rou- 
manians took the initiative in adopt- 
ing as the name of the National 
Movement one that would give the 
greatest expression possible to the 
dist:nctive racial character of each 
Association—namely “The Federation 
of Student Christian Societies in Rou- 
mania.” The officers for the new 
Movement had also been elected, in- 
cluding one of the Hungarians. Be- 
fore leaving, the Hungarians asked 
for a chance to say something; then 
one of their number spoke a word of 
genuine appreciation for the friend- 
ship of the Roumanians. Quickly, a 
splendid fellow from Jassy was on his 
feet, expressing in the very warmest 
terms, the admiration of all the Rou- 
manian delegates for the Hungarian 
delegation. The entire conference ac- 
companied the Hungarians to the 
railway station. Light and serious 
songs, and cheers for the “Magyar” 
(Hungarian) drew a crowd of civil- 
ians, interspersed with soldiers and 
army officers—all trying to fathom 
the meaning of these strange doings. 

While waiting they were addressed 
again by a Roumanian, this time the 
chairman of the conference. Speak- 
ing fervently for several minutes, he 
closed by saying: “Neither you are 
right, nor are we right. We have got 
to find our mutual rights and our 
mutual responsibilities face to face 
with God.” 

If one is tempted to feel that this 
represents the effervescence of a lot 
of feeling, it’s well to remember that 
it’s not a bad sort of feeling that was 





effervescing. In any event, such an 
attitude is the first step in realizing 
a new spirit of fraternity among dif- 
ferent racial and national groupings. 
Students expressing such an attitude, 
limited though their number may be 
at present, constitute no small ray of 
hope for the realization of a new day 
in the Balkans! 


Changing Leadership in China 
(Many of our readers will remember John 
W. Nipps, formerly State Student Secretary 
of Colorado, who sends this interesting letter 
from Chefoo, China, where he has rendered a 
splendid service in the Chefoo Association.) 
¢sT,,ARLY in the year I had ac- 
cepted an invitation from the 
leaders of the North China Middle 
School and college conferences, held 
at Wofossu, to be with them again 
this year and it was a real treat to 
get back there after four years’ ab- 
sence. I attended this conference first 
in 1915. As I tried to think myself 
back into that conference eight years 
ago and tried to analyze the changes 
that had taken place, it almost seemed 
as though I was in a different world. 
Outwardly, there were many things 
that had remained much the same, 
but when one examines more deeply, 
one will find that these similarities 
are only the scaffold, not the building; 
the shell, not the kernel; the body 
without, not the heart within. If any 
one, judging from these outer simi- 
larities, should decide that things 
were the same as they were eight 
years ago, and would determine his 
attitude, his message and his work by 
conditions existing in the former con- 
ference, he would find himself about 
as effective and in much the same po- 
sition as Rip Van Winkle after his 
return from twenty years of slumber. 
“Perhaps the greatest difference 
was in the thought life of the stu- 
dents themselves. They were not only 
thinking about different things but 
they were thinking in different terms. 
Second, if not equal in importance, 
was the marked difference in the lead- 
ership. Up to 1915 and for five years 
following, the executive secretaryship 
had been held by a foreigner. In 1915 
there were only two or three Chinese 
who were thoroughly on the inside 
workings of the conference. But even 
more marked than these facts was the 
predominance of foreign influence. 
What a change had taken place by 
1923! Not only was the executive 
secretary a Chinese but there was not 
a single foreigner who was really on 
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the ground floor of the set-up and 
conduct of the conference. The inner 
group was entirely Chinese and only 
two of us foreigners appeared on the 
platform. This year we were some- 
times tempted to invite the old priests 
to eat with us in order to keep us 
from getting lonely! Whatever else 
the conference was not, it was dis- 
tinctly Chinese and this, of course, is 
as it should be. It is the end toward 
which all of us missionaries have 
prayed and worked all these years. 
However, for us to continue to make 
ourselves useful and not to become a 
dead weight or a nuisance, it is neces- 
sary for us to do more than sit back, 
keep out of the way, and give the 
Chinese free hand. God knows this is 
essential, and not always an easy 
task, but it is certainly not sufficient. 
We ought to rejoice, but we must do 
more than rejoice; we must readjust. 
We must readjust our way of think- 
ing, our attitude, as well as what we 
do and say and the way we do and 
say it. This change is all a part of 
the rapidly rising tide of nationalism 
which is creating an entirely differ- 
ent situation in the Christian pro- 
gram in China today.” 


An American Student Looks at 
University Life in 


Germany 
| ERR Fritz Beck is short and 
stocky, with sandy hair, gold 


rimmed spectacles and a freckled face 
—impetuous, enthusiastic and prac- 
tical. A decade ago I wonder if such 
a man might not have been out of 
place in the majesty and slender grace 
of Munich University. But today he 
is monarch of the student world. For 
he is the director of the Verein Stu- 
denthause Munchen—the Munich co- 
operative organization and branch of 
the Wirtshaftshilfe. 


Unloading the “Friendship Ship” on arrival in Germany. 
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What student life remains in Ger- 
many is bound together by the Wirt- 
schaftshilfe. It has made of the uni- 
versities, communities of workers and 
consumers. It lowers the prices of 
necessities by co-operative buying, by 
the utilization of gifts of clothing, 
food and money, by co-operative gar- 
dens, printing presses, laundries and 
shoe repair shops. 

Herr Fritz Beck has plastered the 
staid halls of the university with no- 
tices of his society’s regulations and 
opportunities. Probably the most im- 
portant work of the organization is 
cheap feeding. There are hundreds 
of students who have not enough 
money to buy even bread. So the 
kitchens of the Wirtschaftshilfe are a 
real blessing, how real only those can 
appreciate who have tried to study on 
an empty stomach. The food is plain, 
but it is good and hot and healthful— 
usually soup or a plate of vegetables. 

The meals are not free. Almost 
nothing is. But the price is so low 
that it does not nearly cover the cost 
and there are special reductions for 
those who cannot afford even the reg- 
ular low rate. Meal tickets are not 
easy to get. The relief has to be 
stretched a long way, and only the 
neediest cases can be taken care of. 
No one can have a ticket unless he is 
a work student. 

Each day Herr Beck receives worn 
and pinched men and women, listens 
to their stories of want and hardship, 
and decides if a card should be issued 
to them. Even the office in which 
these consultations take place is paid 
for by American money sent through 
the Student Friendship Fund. 

Then there are the clothing rooms. 
Once in a while a garment is “‘loaned”’ 
instead of sold because the student 
concerned is unable to pay even a 
pittance. 





The warm study room of the or- 
ganization is filled at all hours of the 
day and night, for few of the stu- 
dents can afford to pay for heat in 
their rooms. The unheated living quar- 
ters, added to undernourishment, 
overwork, and insufficient clothing, 
have made ill health prevalent. The 
Wirtschaftshilfe health service is 
struggling to save Germany from dis- 
eases to which she once prided herself 
on being immune. It is not too much 
to say that the health service has 
saved the university from an epidemic 
of tuberculosis. Twenty-three stu- 
dents, penniless and very ill, have 
been sent to sanitariums in the past 
two years. Two hundred others have 
been cared for at the university and 
how many others have been saved 
from actually succumbing to illness 
by the free consultation hours no one 
can estimate. 


But hospital supplies are becoming 
more and more expensive—as are all 
the other necessities that the Wirt- 
schaftshilfe provides. Books are too 
dear to buy. Herr Beck named over 
the magazines that have been sent 
from America, told how greedily each 
one is read, and begged me to bear to 
their editors messages of Germany’s 
thanks. 


With the capital of the whole na- 
tion has melted away the capital of 
the Wirtschaftshilfe. The organiza- 
tion is finding it increasingly difficult 
to carry on its work in any adequate 
way because of its lack of funds. The 
blackest days are ahead, not behind. 
Help must keep on coming if the 
doors of the once wonderful, brilliant 
old Munich University—the university 
that has opened its doors to so many 
foreigners—are not to be closed com- 
pletely —H. J. Vooruis, Yale. 





It was laden with food and clothing, the gift of American Students 
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Pacific Coast 


Following Bruce Curry’s visit to 
the College of Agriculture (Davis, 
Cal.) six Bible study groups were 
formed, with an average attendance 
in each of about seven. “This does 
not half measure the importance, how- 
ever, for fellows are talking over their 
problems with their roommates and 
with others that they meet. I have an 
opening for a number of good per- 
sonal talks as a result of the groups, 
too.” 

The Inner Circle at the University 
of Arizona is meeting each week, and 
the Sunday morning meetings have 
grown in interest and attendance. The 
Inner Circle group has a keen sense 
of responsibility for Christian char- 
acter development on the campus. 

Again hats off to Hawaii! Ten 
men traveled steerage to the “big 
island” (Hawaii) and conducted a re- 
markable series of meetings in eight 
or ten schools and several churches. 
They traveled more than 250 miles on 
the Island and were urged to come 
back to each community. One man 
says: “It was one of the best trips I 
have ever been on and was a fine ex- 
perience for the fellows and I think 
very helpful to many of the school 
boys.” 

Cal-Tech. has started one new Bible 
discussion group and the committee 
chairman has a conviction that two or 
three more can be started soon. Stu- 
dents and faculty recently gave $300 
for their friends, the students of Eu- 
rope. 


Rocky Mountain States 

The Men’s and Women’s Associa- 
tions of Nebraska voted to hold a 
joint spring training conference in 
April. 

A referendum, submitted to the 
men’s and women’s Associations of 
the entire region, showed a majority 
in favor of holding a joint summer 
student conference this year at Estes 
Park. It is regretted that this ex- 
periment in co-operation has neces- 
sarily been deferred until another 
year by reason of the inability of the 
management of the conference 
grounds to care for so greatly en- 
larged a group on so short notice. 

Bruce Curry’s itinerary has included 
University of Denver, Baker Univer- 
sity, Washington College and Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Reports assert that 
the “institutes” held at these points 
constitute the “most vital contribu- 
tion to fundamental religious thinking 
which has come to this region.” 


Since the first of the year the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Association has: 


Notes From the Field 


1. Conducted two monthly vesper services 
with a total attendance of 2,000; 

2. Conducted nine religious meetings un- 
der the leadership of Allyn K. Foster; 
theme, “The Scientific Approach to Re- 
ligion”’ ; 

3. Given the second of a series of get- 
together banquets for freshmen men; 
topic. “How Shall I Budget My 
Time?"’; attendance 200; 

4. Conducted two forums on 
tional Relations and War’; 

5. Sent out fifty-three speakers who have 
addressed twenty-one different meet- 
ings on Indianapolis topics; total meet- 
ing attendance, 4,800; 

6 Organized eighteen fraternity and 
boarding house discussion groups on 
world problems under the leadership of 
faculty men and older students; week- 
ly attendance, 360; 

7. Co-operated with the Cosmopolitan 
Club in its three bi-monthly meetings; 

8. Carried out the regular campus ser- 
vice program. 


“Interna- 


The Association is looking forward 
to an industrial relations conference 
for the combined Engineering and 
Commerce Colleges on April 3-4, and 
to the coming of Sherwood Eddy on 
April 6. 


The Middle West 


A Christian Oriental Student Con- 
ference was held at the University of 
Illinois on March 1-2 under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students 
and the State Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. Thirty students from eight col- 
leges represented the following coun- 


tries: Japan, China, Korea, Philip- 
pines, India, Java, and the United 
States. 


A Christian Internationalism dinne, 
addressed by Raymond Fosdick, G. 
Sherwood Eddy and Francis Miller 
was attended by over a hundred rep- 
resentatives of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Chicago, recently. 


The International Club of the 
Northwestern University Professional 
schools is composed mainly of Ort- 
ental students in Medicine and Law. 
They recently took possession of the 
kitchen at the home of the General 
Secretary and prepared a Chinese din- 
ner for the club and its friends. 
Charles Hurrey, stopping over for a 
few hours on his way to Australia, 
gave an illuminating talk on the plans 
of the Friendly Relations Committee. 
and received messages for delivery to 
friends of the students in the Philip- 
pines and China. 

The University of Michigan at- 
tacked the liquor question in a vigor- 
ous fashion just before the Junior 
Prom. A meeting of student leaders 
was held; then followed a mass meet- 
ing of students, addressed by leading 
students, among whom was the head 
of the Prom Committee. Many fra- 
ternities took action, discouraging 
drinking, especially on the night of 


Some went so far as to 
threaten expulsion from the chapter 
for drinking that night, with public 


the prom. 


opinion strong enough behind the 
threat to have carried it out. The re- 
sult, as recorded by the Michigan 
Daily, was: “the campus was so dry 
they had to get out the lawn sprink- 
lers.” There was unquestionably far 
less drinking at the time of this great 
social event than in any year in over 
a decade. 


G. Sherwood Eddy has conducted a 
remarkably well received series of ad- 
dresses at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, South Dakota State College, 
Franklin College, Indiana and Dakota 
Wesleyan University. At each place 
from fifty to one hundred per cent of 
the audience stayed for one to three 
hours following the meetings in ques- 
tion and answer forums. 


The J. Stitt Wilson meetings at 
Purdue University, Marietta College, 
Carthage College, Indiana State Nor- 
mal, Parsons College, Drake Univer- 
sity, Morningsides College and Aber- 
deen Normal school have awakened a 
tremendous interest. Conservation 
programs of discussion groups have 
been set up in a number of these 
places. 


The Southwest 


Interracial Day was observed at 
Arkansas University. Programs were 
given at each of the colored churches 
by students from the two Associa- 
tions. Interesting war discussion 
groups have also met. The numbers 
have not been great but those who 
have attended seemed deeply con- 
cerned over the war problem. 


The Eleventh Annual Older Boys’ 
Conference, recently held in Colum- 
bia, gave the University of Missouri 
Association an opportunity to do some 
worthwhile work. More than seventy 
boys accepted Christ for the first 
time. 


At Washington University Dr. 
Noble Strong Elderkin of Duluth, 
Minn., held four discussion groups in 
February under the joint auspices of 
the two Associations. His themes 
were “America’s Relation to Other 
Countries;” “What Should be the 
Student’s Attitude Toward War?” 
and “The Relation of Religion to Mod- 
ern Thought.” Two groups were held 
on the last subject. Much interest 
shown. “Students and War” was 
considered at a meeting of medical 
students and members of the Nurses’ 
Y. W. C. A. 


How is this for a start at Russell- 
ville “Aggies”? “Our Association has 
been organized only a few months. We 
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have about thirty-five regular mem- 
bers; four Bible study groups; three 
conversions and gaining in numbers. 
We sent five delegates to the conven- 
tion at Indianapolis. At this time we 
are helping the girls organize Y. W. 
C. A. and are sure to have three Bible 
study groups with them.” 


The South 

All-College “stunt” night, at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic, under the direction 
of the Friendship Council, was a great 
About twenty college organi- 
zations took part. A joint meeting of 
cabinets of the Friendship Council 
and Y. W. C. A. was of much benefit 
to both councils. Free ticket to an- 
nual Friendship Council banquet has 
offered to members of student 
discussion group that has 
attendance and dis- 


success. 


been 
problem 
best record of 
cussion. 

“Rollins Association is stressing 
the practical side of Christian life. 
We have a band of fellows who take 
care of vacant pastorates, help in 
young people’s work, or as a group 
hold an evangelistic meeting for some 
pastor. One of our latest and most 
interesting meetings was held at Mt. 
Dora, Fla. As a result a Hi-Y is be- 
ing organized, and at that meeting 
there were several professed conver- 
sions.” 

Twenty-six Bible classes at Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, on the campus since 
the opening of school, closed about 
March ist. This has been a banner 
vear for these classes, and attendance 
has totaled more than four hundred. 
A banquet, with each group repre- 
sented, was held for groups that have 
had best attendance through year. 
Plans being made for six weeks’ dis- 
cussion of race problem, on and off the 
campus. An attempt will be made to 
have representations from Negro 
schools, so both sides might be heard. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Indianapolis bearing 
fruit—one student expelled, one As- 
sociation secretary requested to re- 
sign, and two other students officially 
reprimanded for refusing, on strictly 
Christian grounds, to endorse or take 
part in military training. Again, at 
Hood College, Maryland, during a 
Student Volunteer Convention, eight 
colored students sat with the other 
delegates in the college dining room 
and were waited upon by Hood Col- 
lege girls. 

“As for the results of Indianapolis 
here in Syracuse, no greater thing 
ever hit our students. Our deputation 
work has been revitalized almost be- 
yond measure. There is scarcely a 
church in Syracuse which hasn’t used 
some of our delegates, and reports 


seems to be 


“ao 
Due 


show that people have been greatly 
helped by the messages of our dele- 
gates. One of our seniors upon re- 
turn from Indianapolis announced to 
the administration that he could no 
longer continue his work in the R. O. 
T. C., stating that he had come to see 
war as the very antithesis of~-Chris- 
tianity and that he was resolved to 
maintain a Christian position. He 
met considerable opposition on the 
part of the directors but stood firmly 
on his conviction and I have just 
learned that he is being excused from 
taking military work. In making his 
position clear he has preached the 
gospel very effectively in some of the 
higher places.” 


Following Indianapolis the N. Y. U. 
delegation put on a campaign of study 
on the question’ of war. Three open 
forum debates were held, with thirty 
men taking part in eae’ Several 
groups were organized udy Kirby 
Page’s book on the cause, consequence 
and cure of war. Two-thirds of the 
men living on the campus are en- 
rolled in these. The seriousness of 
this study bespeaks a new day in stu- 
dent thinking on world problems. Stu- 
dents are speaking to outside organi- 
zations, canvassing friends, writing 
for periodicals, carrying the gospel of 
peace and good will through deputa- 
tion teams, taking it seriously as their 
job to end war. 


Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md., with a total enrollment of less 
than two hundred men and women, 
has just organized a Christian Asso- 
ciation with forty-two charter mem- 
bers. 


New England 

Special meetings were held Febru- 
ary 12-14, at Amherst College, under 
the auspices of the Christian Associa- 
tion. Charles Gilkey of Chicago was 
the speaker. His keen analysis of re- 
ligion and religious conditions in this 
country interested deeply both stu- 
dents and faculty. 


The first deputation trips in the his- — 


tory of Harvard University were 
made during February by two groups 
of undergraduates under the auspices 
of the Phillips Brooks House. 


The Yale University Corporation 
has voted to form a council to care 
for the religious interests of the stu- 
dent body. The organization will be 
similar to the present athletic board. 
The council will be made up of mem- 
bers of the faculty, the Corporation, 
and the undergraduate body. It will 
decide upon such questions as abolish- 
ing daily chapel and allowing under- 
graduates to attend church outside of 
the campus. It will have general 
oversight of religious and moral life. 


The new editorial board of the 
Yale Daily News, an undergraduate 
paper, has formulated several propo- 
sitions which it will defend, discuss, 
or attack. The propositions in brief, 
are: 


1. That the Eighteenth Amendment shouw!d 
be strictly enforced in the university 

2. That compulsory chapel should be 
tained. 

3. That at least one, preferably two, new 
fraternities in the college should he 
formed, with the aid of the others, if 
needed. 

4. That new fraternity buildings should 
be open houses. 

5. That there should be a course on the 
Bible as literature. 

6. That there should be a course on dra- 
matic art open to the university. 

7. That as it is the great province of 
Yale to preserve the ingredients of cuyl- 
ture, learning, and _ scholarship, it 
should teach these things so that the 
university will become an enduring 
center of learning and producer of 
gentlemen in the highest sense. 

8. That the university should be kept 
from growing larger in undergraduate 
departments and that the habits of in- 
dividual departments should be empha- 
sized and developed in order to gain 
unity and the best results of loyalty 


Prep School News 


This from Bordentown Military 
Academy: “Five of our most serious 
boys meet every morning for ten min- 
utes of prayer and we are asking help 
and guidance. I think that the spirit 
is becoming stronger every day.” 


Students of Phillips Andover re- 
cently raised $1,775 for the Students’ 
Friendship Fund. 


A tentative program has been pre- 
pared and publicity material is in the 
making for the Blairstown Confer- 
ence. 


News From the Colored 
Associations 


The Indianapolis Convention Dis- 
cussions are being continued on 
many campuses. Among those car- 
rying on extensive forums are: Wiley 
College; Tuskegee Institute; Howard 
Univers'ty; State College, S. C.; 
Knoxville College; Clark University; 
Lincoln University, Pa.; A. & T. Col- 
lege, N. C. 


The colored and white students who 
attended the Indianapolis Convention 
from the schools of Atlanta and 
Nashville have jointly formed discus- 
sion groups to further the study of 
local, national and international prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the 
Christian ideal. 


The First Annual Older Boys’ Con- 
ference for South Carolina was re- 
cently held at Benedict College, Co- 
lumbia. It was attended by over a 
hundred boys. The conference was 
conducted by Roy Vail, State Boys’ 
Work Secretary. 
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